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WHO’S WHO 


JOHN E. KELLY, well known to our readers as a 
fighter of Reds, especially of Spanish and Mexican 
Reds, and most especially of the reddish Commu- 
nists in the United States, presents a commentary 
on what the Stalinists plan for Mexico during the 
next six years. Major Kelly could scarcely do justice 
to this huge document in four columns; however, he 
clearly describes its tint and source. Should the 
Cardenas-Camacho junta retain control of Mexico 
against the Almazan popular party, then the Mexi- 
cans will be crushed down into a lower form of 
slavery. . . . JOHN LAFARGE adds another page 
to his series on the problems of the nation. In the 
matter of the migrants, he is asking bright minds 
to furnish a sound solution. . . . GODFREY P. 
SCHMIDT will be remembered as the author of a 
series of articles on the “living wage for a family” 
(March 2, 9). In this issue, he discusses another 
phase of the wage conflict. He is an Industrial Com- 
missioner, New York State Department of Labor. 
... JOHN WILTBYE did not attend the Conven- 
tions. He did not like what came out of his radio, 
but yet he listened, as a good American citizen. 
. . . STANLEY VISHNEWSKI took up with the 
Catholic Worker movement some years ago and 
has dedicated himself to the cause. He has had 
little formal education, except what he could pick 
up for himself irregularly. As a self-made apologist, 
he worries, even though he fails to convert, the 
oracles on the soap-box. . . . FRANCIS X. CON- 
NOLLY, professor at Fordham University, con- 
tinues his analysis of his contemporaries, begun in 
the issue of July 27. He writes a quarterly survey 
of fiction for the Catholic Book Club News-letter. 
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COMMENT 











OUR READERS are requested to write or wire 
their Senators and Congressmen, at the earliest 
possible hour. The Selective Training and Service 
Act of 1940, known as the Burke-Wadsworth bill, 
is being revised by the Senate and House Military 
Affairs Committees. In its modified form, it is al- 
most ready for presentation to Congress. One most 
important change in this compulsory training pro- 
gram must be demanded by Catholics as well as by 
all religious-minded citizens. The Burke-Wadsworth 
bill grants no exemptions from training and service 
in the land and naval forces of the United States. 
Hence, priests, Religious Brothers, seminarians pre- 
paring for the priesthood must register and “shall 
be liable for training and service in the land and 
naval forces.” Section 7 grants power to the Presi- 
dent to defer training and service of certain classes, 
because of their occupations. Section 7 c lists these 
classes as industrial and agricultural workers, sci- 
entific specialists, doctors and dentists, and “regular 
or ordained ministers of religion, in the regular dis- 
charge of their ministerial duties.” Every priest 
under sixty-five years of age, therefore, is liable to 
conscription; but actual training and service may, 
at the discretion of the Executive, be deferred, 
while such priests are engaged “in the regular dis- 
charge of their ministerial duties.” Religious 
Brothers, whatever spiritual work they perform, 
are neither exempted nor placed in a deferred class. 
Seminarians over eighteen years of age are to be 
conscripted as all other males of their ages, and are 
to be forced into training and service camps. There 
are many objectionable features in the Burke- 
Wadsworth bill, and many consequences that may 
be disastrous. But the drafting of priests not within 
the category of those who may secure deferment, 
the drafting of Brothers, the conscripting of semi- 
narians is one of the most dangerous, since it affects 
the spiritual life of the nation. The Selective Service 
and Training Act is a peace-time program and is to 
take effect immediately. Should it not be revised, 
should it pass Congress, there is grave probability 
that some, at least, of the seminarians may not re- 
turn to their studies for the priesthood next autumn, 
and that some of the Brothers in Religious Orders 
may be withdrawn from their Religious communi- 
ties and sent to the camps. Accordingly, it is for the 
welfare of the Church that we would urge every 
Catholic to demand from his Senator and Congress- 
men that exemptions for religious classes, such as 
priests, Brothers and seminarians be written into 
the Burke-Wadsworth bill. Since the framers of the 
bill and those revising it may refuse to grant any 
exemptions for any classes, a second procedure is 
recommended, namely, a demand that all priests, 
Brothers and seminarians be placed in the deferred 
classes. Wire or write your Senators and Repre- 
sentatives urging that priests, Brothers and semi- 
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narians be either exempted or granted deferment 
in compulsory military training and service. 


ONCE again, it seems, Pius XII has made a bid for 
peace in vain. Human ingenuity can think of no 
possible road to peace other than the road of total 
destruction of one side or the other; and the dullest 
of human intellects knows that such a peace of 
destruction is not, cannot be, will not be peace. 
Human ingenuity is almost, but not quite, ready to 
bend the knee before Divine ingenuity. God has 
maps to roads that we know not of. If we believe 
at all in God, we must also believe that God will 
reveal those roads if only the world will turn to 
Him in humble, confident prayer. The whole world 
united in prayer! What a grand dream! But why 
should it remain a dream? The United States sol- 
idly and enthusiastically united in prayer—there is 
a dream that must soon become a reality. In all 
the discussion at the Pan-American Congress, why 
has it not occurred to some particle of the human 
ingenuity there assembled to suggest that all the 
Americas unite in one week, at least in one day of 
prayer for peace? It is well that individuals pray, 
but it is essential also that nations pray. How soon 
will our nation give an example to the world of a 
great nation at prayer? 


BEST commentary on the “new, bright page in the 
history of the Baltic nations” now being written by 
the Soviet Government is to recall the gloomy and 
filthy page written by the Bolsheviks when they 
had complete sway in Riga, capital of Latvia, in 
1919. That occupation was a perfect laboratory 
experiment in Soviet rule, exerted over a Western 
people. Moscow then demonstrated exactly what it 
would do to a Christian nation, whose people, as 
the Latvian minister said recently in Washington, 
base their government on religion, family-life, pri- 
vate property and self-government. If you wish to 
know what happened, read again George Popoff’s 
stirring The City of the Red Plague, published by 
E. P. Dutton and Co., in 1932. You will learn there 
of the wild, almost hysterical joy with which the 
sober-sided Latvians greeted their liberators after 
the Red terror. You will learn of the “Devil’s 
Masses”—in the form of anti-religious celebrations 
—with which the Bolsheviks desecrated the Lutheran 
churches of Riga. As in Red Spain, so in Red Riga 
Sovietism celebrated its triumph over the tyranny 
of the bourgeoisie by harnessing respected old men 
to dray wagons and setting loose scores of harlot 
gunwomen to lash their victims through the 
streets. In a few months’ time once prosperous 
Riga was reduced to hideous starvation, eating 
“ripe” horseflesh as a luxury. No; this was not 











just Stalinism. Lenin and Trotzky were then au- 
thentically in the saddle. The Baltic peoples today 
have no illusions about Communism in any shape 
or form. 


SOME reflections for a mid-summer nightmare: 
the first, a sentence from an article on Hitler re- 
cently written by St. Clair McKelway for the Satur- 
day Evening Post: “In 1933 his (Hitler’s) power 
had grown so that he became chancelor by tech- 
nically constitutional means and, as soon as he was 
in power, he characteristically destroyed the ave- 
nues of political advancement by which an op- 
ponent might take his place.” Characteristically 
is a well-chosen word. The student preparing dili- 
gently for his nightmare might seek examples near- 
er home of similar tactics. Exhibit two is from 
Hermann Rauschning’s Revolution of Nihilism. 
After speaking of “grafting revolutionary violence 
on constitutional legality,” he warns: “We have 
to clear our minds of romantic ideas of revolution 
making. The poetic glamor of barricades and flying 
banners belongs to the past.” The modern tech- 
nique is “revolution by arrangement from above, 
under patronage of constitutional powers.” Night- 
maring on these considerations, the student may 
suddenly realize that no quotation is necessary to 
show that dictators characteristically need and love 
huge armies. If they can get them no other way, 
they conscript them after having duly dulled the 
minds of the people by methodical hysteria. The 
fruit of the nightmare should be that the student 
will come to in the morning with a resolution to 
worry at least as much about the United States as 
about Europe, and a grateful prayer that revolu- 
tionary tactics in the United States may yet be 
stopped by a well-voted ballot. 


THE WRITING is on the wall! In God’s name, let 
us have eyes to read it! The National Resources 
Board has issued a warning that the United States 
is approaching an era of “stationary or decreasing 
population.” By 1980, it is estimated, there will be 
about three times as many persons over 65 as there 
are today, and about twice as many between the 
ages of 45 and 64. This means that in the lifetime 
of most of us, the United States will be a nation 
of the aged. The main reason for this alarming so- 
cial change is to be found in the declining birthrate. 
How the birthrate declines may be seen blatantly 
advertised in any of our modern magazines and 
newspapers. Hygiene is one of its disgustingly 
euphemistic names. Or look up the May 6 issue of 
Life, where South Carolina is lauded for having 
been scientific and liberal enough to join the ranks 
of the Race Killers. In this day of talk and action 
about mobilizing our strength to protect our liber- 
ties, let us not overlook the essential strength that 
lies in man-power. Deliberate and sinful restriction 
of this will inevitably bring us to our knees in 
degradation and subjection. Please God we shall 
never have to utter Marshal Pétain’s awful confes- 
sion: “Not so strong as twenty-two years ago, we 


had fewer friends, too few children, too few allies. 
There is the cause of our defeat.” And yet, how can 
we hope to escape? We are undoubtedly on that 
same slippery path to ruin. Even foreign visitors 
have noted our decadence, and it parallels strange- 
ly and ominously that of France. “What is ruining 
France,” says a writer in Figaro, “is the number 
of childless couples who live a selfish life, appro- 
priating two incomes from salaried positions.”’ And 
M. Marquet, writing of a visit to us in 1939, sees 
among us “critical signs’ of decadence: “women 
filling the jobs of men in industry and commerce— 
and refusing to bear children.” And yet we laugh 
off this fate that looms every year blacker for us. 
The New York Times, commenting on the report 
of the National Resources Board, sees nothing 
alarming in the statistics. “Whatever happens,” it 
lightly remarks, “will doubtless seem quite natural 
when it happens.” Which is to say that as a nation 
we will in all probability be so sunk in the slime of 
birth-control, that our blunted consciences will con- 
sider it all quite normal. That is the dread retribu- 
tion that follows moral degeneracy: creeping pa- 
ralysis that kills our sense of right and wrong. And 
failure to realize that this is a moral problem, 
points to degeneracy. In the name of true patri- 
otism, if for no higher motive, let us begin to take 
steps against those agencies that are reducing our 
birthrate. 


MISSISSIPPI’S Seventh District, enjoying two 
votes in the Democratic Convention, sent fifty-four 
delegates to Chicago to cast them, which means 
that each one of the fervent gentlemen from Hinds, 
Claiborne, Pike and other counties adjacent to 
Jackson, wielded exactly one twenty-seventh of a 
vote. The whole State, with eighteen votes, sent 
110 delegates to the Stadium, while Texas author- 
ized 132 badgeholders to go to Chicago and cast 
its forty-six ballots. Because of the great space 
given to newspaper accounts of the actual nomina- 
tion, our readers may have failed to note the inter- 
esting fight that developed in the Rules Committee 
over proposed changes in delegate reapportion- 
ment. No longer will the States be permitted to 
split their votes into fractions smaller than one- 
half; no longer shall we hear Virginia, for instance, 
voting “Fo’ and fo’teen-fifteenths for Roosevelt.” 
Hereafter, each State may send two men, and no 
more, for each vote. That was one change the Con- 
vention adopted. But the elaborate Alabama plan 
for putting the apportionment of future delegates 
on a new basis failed of adoption. Four years ago, 
the South reluctantly agreed to a surrender of the 
two-thirds rule and saw its traditional veto power 
over the nomination disappear. The Alabama plan, 
proposed to the Rules Committee at Chicago, was 
an attempt to restore some of its lost influence to 
the South, particularly by apportioning three extra 
delegates to any State which voted Democratic in 
the Presidential election. Hereafter such States will 
get two extra delegates, the Convention decided, 
but the other and more important details of the 
plan were deferred until 1944. 
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THE MEXICAN STALINISTS — 
EVOLVE A SIX-YEAR PLAN 


JOHN E. KELLY 











SLAVISHLY following the Moscow pattern, the 
Mexican Communists ensconsed in the Partido Na- 
cional Revolutionario (National Revolutionary 
Party) have evolved a second “Six Year Plan” by 
whose consummation they hope to reduce Mexico 
to the cultural standard of Soviet Russia, while 
“liquidating” Christianity and the “class enemies 
of the proletariat.”’ Lenin exhorted his followers to 
make their published announcements lengthy and 
involved, shrewdly reasoning that no one but doc- 
trinaire Reds would wade through the reams of 
fine print, and that the safest secret is one in plain 
view. No one can be more verbose than a Mexican 
Communist with the Federal treasury at his dis- 
posal. The “Draft of the Project of the Second ‘Six 
Year Plan’ Presented to the Mexican Revolutionary 
Party,” (by its Central Executive Committee) runs 
to some two hundred large pages. 

Somewhere in his diverting writings, Octavus 
Roy Cohen quotes his immortal creation, Florian 
Slappey: “Ah hears you ta’king, but it don’t mean 
nuthin’.” Could Florian have referred to this gem 
from the preamble to the Plan: “Every attitude 
which might be interpreted as demagogical (sic) 
or illusory was deliberately eliminated in drafting 
the Project”? As Mr. Slappey would say “It ain’t 
nuthin’ else but.” The Project is one hundred per 
cent demagogic and illusory as far as any hope of 
success of operation thereunder is concerned. 

To inflict the entire Plan upon our readers would 
come under the head of cruel and unusual punish- 
ments forbidden by our Constitution; an examina- 
tion of the outline will show the “Made in Moscow” 
label clearly. 

It is unnecessary to mention to those of our 
readers who have the slightest acquaintance with 
Marxism, that this arbitrary Plan for the remaking 
of Mexico without the acquiescence of her people, 
makes no mention of God in the course of its 70,000 
words. The blasphemous contempt for the Al- 
mighty engendered by Rousseau and reinforced by 
Marx was eagerly seized upon by Latin-American 
radicals as a sign of their “emancipation.” The 
Communist attacks upon the Name of the Lord 
have been particularly virulent in Latin America, 
where, in a society otherwise not well protected 
against their assault, they find the Church their 
chief, and implacable, enemy. 

Even the report is signed on Red lines. The So- 
viet model of a “government of soldiers, workers 
and peasants” is here rendered in the three sec- 
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tions of “labor matters, military affairs, and agra- 
rian matters,” as constituent parts of a “democracy 
of workers.” To all intents and purposes the Con- 
stitution of 1917, to whose establishment 100,000 
lives and two billion dollars in property were sacri- 
ficed, is shelved. The Mexican Executive Power be- 
comes the organ, not of the Congress, the nation 
or the state, but of the Red party. The edicts of the 
Party are decrees enforced by the Executive. 

Never even in the palmiest days of Antonio 
Lopez de Santa Anna has such absolutism been 
seen in Mexico. Not having read Marx, he could 
not concoct such balderdash as: 

The Party is the organ through which the Revolu- 

tion makes itself manifest in political and social 

action, assuming the public power, keeping it through 
its action in the democratic struggle, and trans- 
forming the system of social life. The government, 
so long as it is in the hands of the Revolutionary 

Party, is the public organ through which the Revo- 

lution (Party) attains its ends. 

Mexico has suffered from waves of radicalism, 
tinted according to the epoch. Russian Communism 
came to Mexico in 1917, brought by refugees from 
American wartime conscription, who rapidly at- 
tained ascendancy over Luis Morones and practi- 
cally ran his Department of Industry, Commerce 
and Labor. As the men of 1914 or of 1910 killed 
themselves off, the Marxists and their converts 
gradually took over the Party, and hence we read 
in the Plan: “The Revolutionary Party has been 
intrinsically transformed and it now comprises the 
direct representatives of popular social groups (in 
plain English, of the Third International). There- 
fore, it is in a better position to intervene in the 
drafting of a Plan of Government, and to exert 
vigilance over its compliance.” 

The “Six Year Plan’ condemns private enter- 
prise and private property and will “liquidate” 
them. Our Mexican Marats will have no bridle on 
State monopoly: 


Different to what occurs in other countries in which 
by means of particular juridical systems the action 
of the State in the production of wealth is dominant 
and absolute (i.e., Russia), in Mexico the existence 
of a legal system in which numerous pre-revolution- 
ary principles still survive—a system which is un- 
dergoing a complete transformation but which is 
still in force—limits the action of the State in many 
cases to an indirect intervention in such phenomena 
as have been hereinbefore pointed out, but which 
are, nevertheless, of fundamental importance for 
the true development of the revolutionary program. 
Thus, the management of the production of wealth 











is placed, according to our (present) legal system, 
in the hands of numerous business men who are 
moved by the desire to obtain profits and returns for 
their own personal benefit. This disorganized and 
anarchic control of the private enterprises for the 
production of wealth, takes away from the State the 
most effective and fruitful methods for the organ- 
ization of social conditions. 

Despite their soft impeachment, the Mexican 
Reds are not embarrassed by the dusty survivals 
of legal codes from a more enlightened age. Law 
is a fugitive in Mexico today. The doctrinaires must 
sweep away even forms; but in effect, the legal 
safeguards guaranteed by the Mexican Constitu- 
tion no longer exist. Nor are these fulminations the 
mutterings of a group of bearded fanatics hiding in 
a garret. The National Revolutionary Party is the 
master of Mexico today; the drafters of this Plan 
are its Politburo. 

A common characteristic of all radicals is their 
intoxication with words. Despite their pretense to 
being “realists,” they constantly confuse resound- 
ing phrases with facts; sonorous paragraphs with 
work accomplished. Indeed, the radical does not 
intend to work, save with his tongue; menial labor 
is for the rest of mankind. In the Workers Para- 
dise, the Commissar gets the luxurious car and the 
silken underwear, the proletariat black bread and 
one pair of shoes each two years. But like the Wal- 
rus and the Oysters, their concern for the well- 
being of their dupes is, orally, never-ending. 

The workers and peasants, alleged beneficiaries 
of this Communist zeal, are not to possess the land. 
Yet, this is and has been the supreme hunger of 
the Mexican, to have a plot of land of his own. 
Madero, Obregon, Calles, Cardenas held out as bait 
for popular support, their policy of breaking up 
the great estates and distributing the lands to the 
peasants. The cry against the estates was that the 
worker was but a tenant, without his own hectares, 
his personal vine and fig-tree. But when popular 
aspirations conflict with the Bolshevist dogma of 
Collectivism, the people lose again. The Mexican 
Communist returns to pre-Christian days to snatch 
the symbol of the ejido (public land). 

Moreover it is necessary that the general policy of 
administration in agrarian matters should continue 
to be guided toward establishing conditions which 
guarantee the survival of the ejido among other 
forms of existing rural property. For this purpose, 
the Plan establishes the permanent objective of 
making production from the ejido the basis of eco- 
nomic endeavor in agricultural matters. Therefore, it 
is necessary to strengthen by all means available 
this kind of production and to consider that, in the 
greater number of cases, an adequate socialized or- 
ganization of human labor, added to the public 
works of benefit to farmers, collective systems of 
cultivation, communication, irrigation, transporta- 
tion, and storage and sale of products, may give the 
ejido all the advantages of exploitation on a large 
scale and the ejidatario the corresponding increase 
in the participation of the wealth produced. There- 
for the Plan calls for socialization founded upon the 
creation, through public works, organization and ade- 
quate systems, of major units of ejidal work as an 
important and technical recourse for the economic 
improvement of the farmer and for a better advance- 
ment of national agriculture. 


The ejidos produce no wealth to participate in. 


The miserable beneficiaries share starvation and 
forced labor. Ejidal workers enjoy no more privi- 
leges than the inmates of Cardenas’ prison farms. 
Public utilities will be owned, not by the inves- 
tors, not by the Government, but by the “workers.” 
That is to say, by the unions; and since the unions 
are the creatures of the Party, in the last analysis 
by the Politburo. 
It is highly important to stress the fact that under 
the administration of the present Government new 
forms of organization of property and labor have 
come into being; these should be maintained and 
perfected because they represent fruitful possibilities 
for social transformation. We refer to mixed and 
labor administrations of public services or the ad- 
ministrations of public services which do not strictly 
depend on the Government, and the cooperatives 
with State participation. Through these new forms 
of property, legally valid, it has been possible to 
maintain work in productive units without employ- 
ers, and it is not illusory to expect that their devel- 
opment and coordination may some day be a power- 
ful instrument for the redistribution of wealth and 
the social transformation. 


It is possible “to maintain work in productive 
units without employers” as long as the confiscated 
capital and plant exist, but no longer. The “redis- 
tribution of wealth” has been accomplished when 
the stockholders have been despoiled and the Com- 
munist leader enriched. “Social transformation” 
consists in transforming a poor but free Mexican 
into a poorer cog in the Communist machine. 

The employer gets short shift from our latter- 
day Lenins. “Under the administration of the pres- 
ent Chief Executive (Lazaro Cardenas), a new sys- 
tem was put into operation. This consists in the 
elimination of that one of the parties to the (so- 
cial) conflict whose function can be socially re- 
placed: the employer.” 

The multiplication of government jobs is an in- 
evitable phase of the “People’s Government”: in- 
efficiency, red tape and prodigal waste of public 
funds have the blessing of the Kremlin. 

So long as the tendency of the Mexican State was 
static, that is, while it was confined to the main- 
tenance of the public peace through force (!), a re- 
duced number of the Secretaries of the various de- 
partments of the government and the support of a 
national policy were sufficient to assure the Presi- 
dents of the Republic the enjoyment of their posi- 
tion at the top of the bureaucratic pyramid... . To 
the contrary. The Revolutionary Government—and 
particularly the present regime—sustains a dynamic 
tendency, based upon the purpose of promoting the 
welfare of the majorities by virtue of transforma- 
tion of the economic and social conditions. . . . In 
face of this tendency, the old organization of the 
State was shown incapable of abandoning its essen- 
tially passive character to assume another essen- 
tially active and purposeful. Therefore, it has been 
indispensable to modify the old organization through 
the creation of new secretariats, autonomous depart- 
ments and the re-organization of those already 
existing. 

The “Six Year Plan,” to complete the Commu- 
nization of Mexico, mocks God and liberty. So did 
the builders of Babel. 

A final word. Since 1865 no Mexican Government 
has maintained itself, nor could exist today, with- 
out the approval of the American Department of 
State. 
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HELPING MIGRANTS 
BY ABOLISHING THEM 


JOHN LAFARGE 











SO far, most of the attention that has been paid to 
the question of agricultural migrants has brought 
out an immense number of facts and a volume of 
human-interest stories. But no one has yet told us 
what to do about the migrants. 

The matter was discussed in May of this year 
before the LaFollette Civil Liberties Committee of 
the Senate. The Committee was told that great 
groups of migrants are found in practically all of 
the nation’s important agricultural areas. They are 
not just the Okies and Arkies; they are an impor- 
tant factor in farm areas only forty-five minutes 
from New York City. William T. Ham, who studies 
these matters for the Federal Department of Agri- 
culture, estimated that in the nation there are 500,- 
000 to 800,000 individuals who can be classed as 
migratory farm workers. In addition, there are the 
great army of agricultural wage and piece workers. 
In the peak month of August, said Mr. Ham, 2,750,- 
000 work for hire on the nation’s farms. With their 
dependents they represent a group of 7,000,000. 

Closely allied to these are the unemployed youth 
on the farms. Farm unemployment, according to 
Louis H. Bean, of the same Department, has in- 
creased from about 1,500,000 persons in 1937 to 
between 2,500,000 and 2,750,000 today. 

The migrant question is being taken up again 
before a Congressional investigating committee in 
New York. Chairman of this committee is Con- 
gressman John H. Tolan, of California. 

Any number of pitiful stories can be told to these 
committees by migrants and about migrants. We 
do not need to call in Erskine Caldwell or Margaret 
Bourke-White or John Steinbeck. Nobody likes to 
learn that a nice little girl from Maine—mother 
dead, father jobless—had to hitchhike clear across 
the United States and back again to find a job. 
Granddaughter, too, of a United States Army gen- 
eral in the Spanish-American War. 

I could tell a few of these stories myself, if I 
were hopeful of a practical result. There is a 
place down on the Maurice River in southern New 
Jersey which used to draw off annually a supply 
of my own colored parishioners from Southern 
Maryland. They were Catholics and respectable 
people. They would ‘ell me about Maurice River and 
what happened there; but years passed before I 
got around to seeing the place. When I did visit the 
spot, it was about as wretched as anything you can 
imagine. It was a good testimony to what the 
Catholic Church did for those poor people that they 
were able and willing to keep their Faith and—to 
a remarkable extent—their morals under these cir- 
cumstances. As for physical environment, the Devil 
had the skids fairly well greased for Hell. 
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But the place was rotten enough to prove the 
undoing of hundreds of the young people who 
otherwise might have been reclaimed. So I feel, 
as a priest, a natural grief that this kind of thing 
should persist. 

However, I am not so keen on telling the story 
to a Congressional committee. The dirty shacks 
teetering on piles over the Maurice River are bad 
enough, but there are considerably worse things 
than that. When these committees occur, Frank 
Lorimer, Professor of Population Studies at the 
American University, Washington, D. C., appears 
and explains that the way to solve the migrant 
problem is to get rid of excess births upon the 
farms that produce them. This thesis he developed 
at the LaFollette hearings in Washington. In New 
York, after the girl from Maine and a future 
M. A. from Puerto Rico had told their story, Mr. 
Lorimer presented a study, according to the report, 
showing a close correlation between high popula- 
tion reproduction and low rural-living standards. 

Excess births, however, have nothing to do with 
the migration of good decent Catholic colored peo- 
ple from St. Mary’s County, Maryland, to the Maur- 
ice River. The reasons for such migration are en- 
tirely different and concern the local farm situa- 
tion. The fate of these migrants is a Maryland ques- 
tion, not a national question. The attempt to solve 
it on national lines would lead, under Professor 
Lorimer’s guidance, straight, I surmise, to birth- 
control lines. And the end of this would be the ex- 
tinction of the Catholic colored population of 
Southern Maryland. 

If the migrant situation, as it now exists in the 
United States, is allowed to drift, it is evidently a 
danger and a national sore. 

Experience has already warned us that attempts 
to solve the migrant question may be as dangerous 
as the malady that they profess to cure. The door 
is open for every type of social experimentation; 
for the regimentation of youth; for birth-control; 
population manipulation and for socialization of the 
poor man’s property through an improper develop- 
ment of the otherwise helpful cooperative system, 
and so on. Representative Osmers, of New Jersey, 
proposes that the nation adopt a system of “uni- 
versal registration to provide quick and dependable 
identification of migrants.” 

You and I, dear reader, will be fingerprinted so 
that we shall not be confused with some namesake 
of ours in the Ohio onion-marshes or the Arkansas 
strawberry areas. 

If we give the matter intelligent thought, I be- 
lieve that we can find a solution for the migrant 
question which will not, as the Germans say, pour 
out the baby with the bath. A satisfactory eco- 
nomic solution will find a place in our nation for 
the small producer who stays at home. A suitable 
social and religious solution will bring back the 
problem to the starting point of all these matters, 
which is the individual’s relation to his own home, 
family and local community. This is a middle-class 
solution, you will say. Precisely: the migrants will 
receive real justice when the American middle- 
class once knows its own mind. 
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MINIMUM WACE IRONED OUT 
FOR ERIES LAUNDRY WORKERS 


GODFREY P. SCHMIDT 

















A PROBLEM of national implications, so far as 
wage regulation is concerned, was recently (March 
30, 1940) decided by the Supreme Court of the 
State of New York for the County of Erie (Matter 
of Hutchins Marine Laundry). The decision is the 
first direct case by any court in the United States 
on the subject of a guaranteed weekly wage. There 
is, of course, no assurance that the decision might 
not receive modification at the hands of appellate 
courts hereafter. But, in any case, the legal, po- 
litico-economic and moral implications of the deci- 
sion deserve consideration and further discussion. 

Under the Minimum Wage Law of the State of 
New York, the Industrial Commissioner had issued 
a mandatory order requiring laundry owners to 
pay women and minor employes a minimum week- 
ly wage ($13.20 from January 1, 1939, to July 1, 
1939; $13.60 from July 2, 1939, to December 30, 
1939; and $14.00 thereafter). This minimum week- 
ly wage was, with certain exceptions, required for 
each woman and minor employe who worked at 
all in a given week. The chief exceptions permitted 
the weekly minimum to be prorated: 1. for all em- 
ployes affected by a total stoppage of the whole 
plant in excess of six hours because of legal holi- 
day, riot, general breakdown, act of God: 2. for 
employes who voluntarily absented themselves 
from work in any given week. 

Thus, the laundry owner who hired female or 
minor employes for one day was generally under 
an obligation to pay the full weekly rate; just as 
he would have to pay at least the same amount to 
a woman who worked five days of eight hours each. 
There was no provision permitting part-time work 
at any rate of pay other than the minimum weekly 
pay required by the order. The order did not of 
course require an employer to guarantee work to 
anyone. The employer was under no compulsion to 
hire anyone for any period. It did, however, require 
payment of a week’s wage to any employe who, 
having commenced work at the employer’s plant, 
was thereafter prevented from working, for exam- 
ple, because the employer ran out of work or did 
not have enough work to keep the worker busy 
for a full work week. In other words, the wage 
order raised wage costs for an employer who does 
not stabilize employment within the work week. 

The particular laundry involved had failed to 
pay to some of its women workers the guaranteed 
weekly wage prescribed by the mandatory order 
upon the ground that these workers had rendered 


only part-time service, and upon the further 
ground that it could never be sure of having work 
which would occupy its employes for a full week, 
due to the fact that its business fluctuated. Thus, 
the laundry owner asserted an inability to stablize 
his work or employment within the work week. 
The largest element of fluctuation was contributed 
by the fact that, during certain seasons, one-fourth 
to one-third of the business comprised marine 
laundry operations to service sailors on barges and 
boats which came into Buffalo irregularly and un- 
predictably. 

The New York State Minimum Wage Law is 
typical of many State statutes. It declares a public 
policy “that women and minors employed in any 
occupation should receive wages sufficient to pro- 
vide adequate maintenance and to protect their 
health.” It authorizes creation of wage boards 
which, industry by industry, may confer upon and 
recommend minimum wage standards. After com- 
pliance with statutory procedures for notice and 
hearings, the industrial commissioner may promul- 
gate, as a wage order, the recommendations of the 
wage board. This board comprises nine persons, 
three of whom represent the public, three repre- 
sent the employes, and three the employer groups 
for the given industry. 

Three bases may be considered in establishing 
the minimum wage: 1. The amount sufficient to 
provide adequate maintenance and protect health; 
2. The value of the service or class of service ren- 
dered; 3. Wages paid in the state for work of like 
or comparable character. In no case may the mini- 
mum wage standard be in excess of an amount suf- 
ficient to provide adequate maintenance and to 
protect the health of women and minors involved. 
Other details of the statute are not necessary for 
an understanding of the problem. 

The Supreme Court (C. S. Desmond, J.), by de- 
cision sustaining the Board of Standards and Ap- 
peals, held that nowhere in the minimum wage law 
was it provided that minimum wages must be fixed 
by the hour, day, week or otherwise. A wage had 
to be fixed with reference to some period of time, 
and the week is as commonly used for this purpose 
as the day or the hour. 

The Supreme Court answered the charge that 
the employer was compelled to pay for services 
that he did not get, by stating: 


A wage must be fixed with reference to some period 
of time (we ignore piecework in this discussion) and 
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in plaintiff's case the measuring of wages by any 
time unit at all would necessarily mean that plain- 
tiff, being required to pay each working employe for 
at least one such unit, would on some occasions pay 
one or more workers for time not actually worked. 
Thus, if the minimum wage rate imposed on plaintiff 
were $2.80 a day instead of $14.00 per week, he could 
still say that he was being required to pay for some- 
thing he did not always get, since according to his 
testimony, he does not always have a full day’s work 
available for all the girls in his laundry. In this 
sense, every minimum wage is a “guaranteed” wage 
for some period of time and to say that this makes 
the wage statute or wage order invalid, would be to 
say that all minimum wage legislation is invalid. 

The question of the value of services rendered is 
a matter of extreme complexity and involves many 
factors. The basic principle for any determination 
of the value of an employe’s services would seem to 
be the cost of living. Other factors have been relied 
upon from time to time: wages paid for similar 
work in other establishments or industries in the 
market area; wages paid for similar or related 
work in other market areas; the hazards of em- 
ployment; training and skill required; the degree 
of responsibility; the physical effort or tedium 
which the work involves; the regularity of employ- 
ment; the relation of wages to other occupations 
in the industry; the relation of wages to produc- 
tion costs and plant efficiency. 

Many degrees separate the extremes of speedup, 
or Taylorism, and “soldiering on a job” or sine- 
cures. It is not possible to set an exact standard 
according to which an employer will realize ser- 
vice, profit or use out of each unit of an employe’s 
time and effort (no matter what the unit). A fair 
return for the value of services rendered is meas- 
ured by many bases, or units of payments other 
than hourly wages. It would be impossible to fix a 
universal rule of compensation which always ad- 
hered to the hour as a measure of time worked. 
Just as an employer always loses something on his 
investment in furniture, real estate or machinery, 
when you consider the maximum potential servici- 
bility of such capital goods, so an employer will 
always realize some loss if he sets as his standard 
the maximum potential service that can physically 
be exacted from or contiibuted by employes. 

In view of the purpose of minimum-wage statute 
and the idea of a living wage, perhaps the theoreti- 
cally ideal rule would be a guaranteed annual wage 
or a guarantee of employment at specified wages 
for even longer periods than a year. But, theoreti- 
cal ideals in legislation and quasi-legislation must 
be trimmed to fit the pattern of practicalities. Just 
as the year or even month might be an unreason- 
ably long time unit for use in defining minimum 
wages in a given industry, so the day and the hour 
seem unreasonably short. The guaranteed weekly 
wage therefore seems to approach a reasonable 
compromise between two extremes of brevity and 
length. Much depends on the condition of the in- 
dustry under examination. 

The moral problems of a guaranteed weekly wage 
are fairly obvious. It has often been pointed out 
that man’s labor has two characters. The one is 
personal, the other necessary. Without the results 
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of labor no man can live. Therefore, living requires 
labor. Were labor considered merely as something 
entirely personal, it would be right to pay any 
wages the individual workman might agree to ac- 
cept. The fact that labor is necessary introduces an 
element of servitude and degradation where the 
amount of the wage fails to make adequate provi- 
sion for living. If “the workman is entitled to his 
maintenance,” the moral question of what ought to 
be done must be translated into the moral-eco- 
nomic question: “What is maintenance?” 

The assumption that there is something immoral 
in a guaranteed weekly wage rule merely because 
it does not necessarily result in precise hour-for- 
hour equivalence of salary and employe-effort does 
not seem to bear critical scrutiny. An employer 
who repeatedly rehires given employes after regu- 
lar weekly spells of unemployment is apparently 
getting from such employes values which new em- 
ployes could not contribute. A man who thinks well 
enough of a given employe to rehire her after 
periods of unemployment should at least pay to 
that employe a salary which will tide her over the 
regular, short gaps in employment. Cost of living 
accrues during spells of unemployment. 

Living is as much a prerequisite to employment, 
as meeting the cost of power and light is a pre- 
requisite to the running of a factory. He who pays 
for employment should pay for that which is pre- 
requisite thereto. 

To make these arguments in favor of the moral- 
ity and legality of guaranteed weekly wages does 
not give solutions to possible problems involving 
small employers and, maybe, even some large ones. 
What about the people who do not wish to work 
a full week and whose wishes in this respect ac- 
commodate the employer who does not have a full 
week’s work to offer? What about the occasional 
case where an employer might, due perhaps to 
the use of archaic means and methods, or due 
even to factors not within his control, be forced 
to choose between bankruptcy and compliance with 
a guaranteed weekly wage rule? What about the 
case of a small laundryman who was required to 
pay a minimum wage to his employes and who was 
unable to earn as much as that minimum wage for 
himself? 

Such employers will not be consoled by the sug- 
gestion that, if their business cannot afford to pay 
a living wage, it does not deserve to endure. Yet, 
that would seem to be the only sound legal and 
moral answer. 

True, it is an answer that one ought not give 
officiously or meddlesomely. Wage orders ought to 
be so planned as to reduce the necessity for such 
answers wherever possible. But that answer is not 
particularly deplored as the harsh operation of a 
moral rule by the factory owner who cannot meet 
public utility or rent overhead. Such a factory own- 
er takes it for granted that he must choose between 
bankruptcy and the kind of reorganization which 
will permit him to meet necessary overhead costs. 
Such overhead must be met if bankruptcy is to be 
avoided. It would seem difficult to avoid the conclu- 
sion that a living wage is in the same category. 























MUSIC AND ORATORY 
AT THE CONVENTIONS 


JOHN WILTBYE 











AS I am about to offer some advice on the man- 
agement of political conventions, it may be proper 
to observe that never in my life have I been pres- 
ent in person at a political convention. Going back 
through the years, I remember some kind of gath- 
ering which either nominated Simon Bolivar Buck- 
ner as Governor of Kentucky, or inaugurated him; 
but that meeting, whatever it may have been, was 
local, not national. But I can present as credentials, 
attendance via the radio at ten national political 
conventions, beginning with that at which Alabama 
cast twenty-four votes for Underwood, and ending 
with the Charlie McCarthys at Chicago in 1940. 
My ears know, even if my eyes do not. 

My advice is simple. Let the managers of the 
next political conventions, if we ever have any more, 
appoint, several months in advance, two commit- 
tees, one on public speaking, the other on music. 
I make this suggestion because the music at both 
conventions must have made Bach, Beethoven and 
Brahms spin wildly in their graves, and because 
the oratory was simply terrible. 

The first committee should be made up of men 
skilled in law and American history, and of experts 
in pronunciation and the use of the voice. All should 
possess a sense of humor. The other committee 
may be drafted from the ranks of teachers of the 
guitar and the ukelele in our smaller towns, and 
these ladies and gentlemen may be depended upon 
to provide us with better music than we heard at 
Philadelphia and Chicago. Dr. Johnson ofice said 
that of all forms of noise the least intolerable was 
music. He would have revised that rating, had he 
been present at either convention. 

These committees should rehearse the musicians 
and the key-noters, until their efforts no longer 
assail the ears, or insult the intelligence of the radio 
audience. Not without reason did a number of 
radio-fans telephone their protests when a prize- 
fight was put off the air to make way for Senator 
Wagner, and his reading of the Democratic plat- 
form. The senior Senator from New York was by 
no means the worst of the speakers. He has a pleas- 
ing soporific voice, and the next time that the 
President turns like a hinge in his bed, unable to 
make up his conscience about a fourth term, should 
he get a third, he should bid his Grand Vizier 
summon Senator Wagner to read him the Demo- 
cratic platform of 1940. After Plank No. 2, he will 
turn no longer. The radio audience had nothing 
against Senator Wagner. It simply preferred to 
listen to Sam Taub and his blow-by-blow descrip- 
tion of the fight. 

Among the orators, the chief were the senior 
Senator from Kentucky, the junior Senator from 


Alabama, and the Speaker of the House, who hails 
from Jasper, a thriving burg, also in Alabama. 
Comparing these gentlemen with Neville Chamber- 
lain and Churchill, we become aware of certain dif- 
ferences, the chief being a lack of earnestness and 
finish in the work of the Mason and Dixon orators. 
While the weakest among them can roar more 
loudly than any Britisher that ever ate roast beef, 
the palm must be awarded to the junior Senator. 

The junior Senator from Alabama is unique in 
his ability to roar in cadences, and what is more 
extraordinary, he can roar a hiss. Any orator who 
has ever tried to roar a hiss will at once recognize 
that the junior Senator is indeed gifted. But had 
we any doubts about our choice, the Senator’s re- 
vival of an old provincialism would oblige us to 
award him the prize. He pronounces “to” as if it 
were spelled “toe.” This is a more meritorious 
achievement, it seems to me, than the Speaker’s 
Blightskrick, an atrocity which he attributed to 
Hitler. 

Irvin Cobb once wrote that the two favorite 
brands of Southern oratory were the fiery and the 
flowery. After listening at length to the Chicago 
orators, and carefully assessing their respective 
merits, the favorite brand at present would seem 
to be what Mr. William Allen White has described 
as “blah, blah, blah.” 

It would be unfair, however, to pass over without 
note the oratorical efforts of Chicago’s Superin- 
tendent of Sewers. This patriot, ensconced in the 
basement of the convention hall, with various cun- 
ning devices at his command to bring his voice in 
vastly increased volume to the delegates, did heroic 
work in stimulating the convention to draft Mr. 
Roosevelt for a third term. These devices were 
quite unnecessary, however, for according to re- 
port, this gentleman commonly converses in hoarse 
bellowings very like those of the alligator when he 
calls to his mate on the far side of a vast bayou. 
But since this gentleman was not a delegate to the 
convention, we can do no more than award him 
an honorable mention. 

Whether conventions have always been noted 
for poor music and poorer oratory, is a question 
that might profitably engage the attention of 
some young man in search of a doctorate in his- 
tory. I incline to answer in the affirmative. The 
speeches on these occasions are generally made by 
hand-picked politicians, the trained seals of this 
faction or that, ready to praise or blame as in- 
structed. Such men can have no use for principles, 
and are usually as guiltless of moral sensibility as 
the headman in an African jungle camp. 

The more you think about it, the deeper your 
wonder grows that the American people, at one 
time the possessors of a certain genius in govern- 
ment, continue to put up with the crude exhibition 
that is called the national convention. Everybody 
knows that the real choice is never made by the 
delegates on the floor. Sometimes the candidate is 
chosen by mandate from the White House, and 
sometimes by party leaders in a smoke-filled hotel 
room. But if we cannot improve the convention, we 
can, at least, improve the music and the oratory. 
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TALKING IT OUT 


WITH THE CRUSADING FRINGE 


STANLEY VISHNEWSKI 











CLASSIFYING the Lunatic Fringe of society is 
not easy. Some of our best people belong to the 
fringe, people who would be horrified at being so 
classed, such as college professors, social debs, doc- 
tors and lawyers. It is to this group of enlightened 
liberals, who constitute the cream of the Lunatic 
Fringe, that we are indebted for ideas such as 
mercy-killing and birth control. In the field of 
science and religion, they have presented us with 
Spiritualism, Theosophy, Occultism, and any num- 
ber of esoteric bizarre ideas. The less dangerous 
and more highly amusing is the type that is repre- 
sented by a bewhiskered gentleman carrying a 
bomb in one hand. This type is, however, rare in 
these days when lunatic ideas have dressed them- 
selves in respectability. It is still my hope to make 
the acquaintance of one of these gentlemen. 

For the novice who would like to pursue this 
delightfully entertaining hobby, two things are re- 
quired. First, that he have a strong sense of humor, 
especially needed when some zealous devotee of an 
esoteric cult is trying to convert him to his way of 
thinking. 

Second, and most important, is a good knowl- 
edge of Church history, apologetics, philosophy and 
things Catholic. For one must be prepared to ex- 
plain and defend the course of 2,000 years of Cath- 
olic life and give reason for the Faith that is within 
him. 

I have been approached as a prospective convert 
by health faddists, fresh-air advocates, free lovers, 
nut eaters, milk drinkers, vegetarians—the vege- 
tarians, I must say, are the most active and zealous 
of the health faddists. “Meat eating is responsible 
for wars and when mankind returns to a vegetarian 
diet then, and only then, will there be peace in the 
world,” one enthusiastic vegetarian told me. Anti- 
Semites, Communists, Bundists, Fascists, Anar- 
chists, Idealists, Materialists, yes, even people who 
doubted their own existence, have tried to convert 
me to their ways of life. Every one I met seemed 
to have a “cure all” and carried with him the blue 
print of a new social order. “Gus,”’ a bewhiskered 
Russian, whose acquaintance I made at a Commu- 
nist rally, carried with him a chart which he 
claimed proved that Christ and the Communist 
Party were one and the same thing. 

Columbus Circle and Union Square have been 
my favorite hunting grounds. Most cities boast a 
“Bug House Square.” It is here, on warm summer 
nights, that members of the Lunatic Fringe come 
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out of hiding to congregate and solve the ills of the 
world. 

Of the queer type of creature that congregates 
here, the most disliked is the atheist. The religion 
of atheism has many interpretations, and each sys- 
tem claims infallibility and condemns the other 
branch as unscientific. These systems have but one 
thing in common, and that is their unreasoning 
hatred of God. 

One evening at Columbus Circle I attended a 
meeting of the Atheist Society. The speaker for the 
evening was a white-haired gentleman who claimed 
to be an ex-minister. For a good hour I listened to 
him deliver an emotional, unscientific diatribe 
against religion, till standing it no longer I signalled 
for the floor. Now the Atheist Society guarantees 
freedom of speech, so I felt no qualms about ask- 
ing the speaker to give me an intellectual concep- 
tion of atheism. The crowd gasped in horror at my 
audacity in questioning atheism. When the speaker 
fully understood my question, he flew into a tan- 
trum and incoherently mouthed phrases at the 
crowd. Amused, I accused him of narrow minded- 
ness, whereupon he called the policeman and had 
me removed. 

After the smiling Irish cop left me at the out- 
skirts of the crowd, I pounced upon a luckless 
atheist who seemed to be cocksure of himself. Tak- 
ing the offensive—it is always wise to assume the 
offensive—I asked him to define atheism for me. 
“No God,” was his answer. “That is no answer to 
my question’; I replied, “you are telling me what 
atheism is not and I want to know what atheism is. 
If I were to ask you to define a cow for me would 
you, in reply, tell me that it was not a horse and 
leave it at that?” Since my atheist friend was quiet 
and shocked at my most unorthodox approach to 
the subject of atheism, I continued speaking. “I am 
an unbeliever in atheism for I could find no rational 
proofs in its favor. I am shocked that the atheists 
who pride themselves on their scientific approach 
to reality accept so many things on blind faith.” 

I could never go to Union Square without getting 
involved in a discussion on religion, economics, cur- 
rent events, science or philosophy. The Union 
Square type of pseudo-radical loves nothing better 
than a nice young Catholic lad with whom they 
can carry on a discussion, or rather a monolog, as 
their technique is to talk to the crowd, using their 
opponent as the vehicle. Perhaps it is because I fill 
the bill, being nice, young and innocent looking that 











I am generally called upon to express my opinions. 
“The Catholic Church is the champion of human 
rights and the safeguard of democracies,” I would 
shout loud enough for the crowd to hear. This has 
the desired effect and in an instant I am engulfed 
in a sea of sound: “Fascist! Francoite! Coughlinite! 
What about Spain? What about Austria?” The 
crowd howls back, drowning out all opposition. 

Dramatically I would raise my hands and shout: 
“Yes, history and current events bear me out, that 
where the Catholic Church has been suppressed 
there you will find liberty and freedom destroyed. 
Witness Germany and Russia where religion has 
been suppressed.” 

“Liar!” some one yells, thrusting a copy of the 
Soviet Constitution under my nose. I turn and face 
my challenger, a pasty-faced individual, whom I 
recognize as a Party propagandist stationed in 
Union Square to handle cases like mine. The crowd 
in the meantime preserves a respectful silence. A 
champion of Communism has entered the fray to 
preserve its honor and to put this young upstart in 
his place. Deliberately, my Communist adversary 
turns his back to me and faces the crowd, holding 
aloft his copy of the Soviet Constitution. “This 
young lad is evidently misled by the enemies of the 
Soviet Union, for the Soviet Constitution guaran- 
tees freedom of religion and at the same time the 
freedom of anti-religious propaganda.” ‘Turning 
then to me he continues: “Isn’t that fair?” 

“So that’s the joker,’ I reply. “Freedom of 
anti-religious propaganda but no freedom of reli- 
gious propaganda.” 

“That’s not true. People have a perfect right to 
believe what they please in the Soviet Union. Only 
in the Soviet Union religion is not permitted to ex- 
ploit the workers.” 

“Then why, if workers have the right to believe 
what they please in the Soviet Union, why can’t I 
get books on religion; books which set forth the 
teachings of Christianity in the Soviet Union? I am 
sure that, if the workers in the Soviet Union had 
freedom of religious worship, they would need 
books to aid them in their beliefs. The mere fact 
that no religious books are published in the Soviet 
Union proves to me that there is no freedom of 
religion.” 

This line of reasoning incensed him, for he coun- 
tered my logic with the question of the Catholic 
Index of Prohibited Books. The Index crops up even 
in the best of discussions. My Communist friend 
could not see why the Catholic Church prohibited 
its members from reading what they pleased. At 
this point of the discussion, a young Trotskyite 
handed him a leaflet advertising a Trotskyite rally; 
whereupon, my Stalinist friend with a curse tore 
it up and threw it back into the face of the Trotsky- 
ite. Amused, I asked him why he tore it up and he 
replied that it was poison to the workers. “Right,” 
I quipped back, “and now you understand why the 
reading of poisonous books is forbidden by the 
Catholic Church.” 

Discussing the Catholic Church with those not 
of the Faith, one is dismayed to find a complete 
lack of knowledge of things Catholic by people who 


normally pride themselves upon their superior 
knowledge. One must do a complete job of educat- 
ing before one can get to the point where a discus- 
sion can be carried on as to what the Church 
teaches and believes. 

The one question that I have asked people with 
whom I have debated things Catholic is: “What 
books written by Catholics have you read about 
the Catholic Church?” And I am sorry to say that 
in the six years that I have been going to centers 
of radicalism, not one who opposed the Catholic 
Church was able to name me one book that he 
read, or for that matter, correctly define the Cath- 
olic position on the point that was under discussion. 
To me it seems that there is no one more bigoted 
than a liberal free-thinker or pious atheist. 

In a way, One cannot blame them for abhorring 
what they think is the Catholic Church, because 
the picture they paint would arouse even the most 
devout Catholic to hatred. Stories of Maria Monk, 
escaped nuns, inquisitions, priests pledging them- 
selves to slaughter Protestant babies, these are the 
stories that circulate as the truth among them. 

Within the last few years, I have witnessed a 
strange spectacle in Union Square, and that is, 
members of the Communist Party openly coming 
out in defense of the Catholic Church. Upon in- 
vestigation of this strange phenomenon, I discov- 
ered that it was only in obedience to the new Party 
line whose object was to try and achieve the 
“United Front” with the Catholic people. 

It was amusing to see this new policy in action. 
Many a time, as I would be having a heated discus- 
sion with a Communist on religion, in which in- 
evitably he would resort to name calling and at- 
tacking individual priests, some Party member 
would step in and rebuke the erring Comrade for 
attacking my religious convictions. Turning then 
to me, he would apologize for the other’s actions 
by saying that my opponent did not represent the 
stand of the Communist party on religion and that 
the Communists were defending the Catholic 
Church in this country. Russia, of course, is dif- 
ferent. 

In line with this new policy, the Communist press 
carried many news commentaries on the work that 
Catholics were doing in social reform. I once picked 
up a copy of the Daily Worker, and for a moment 
thought that I had a Catholic paper in my hand. 
There were carried articles praising the election of 
Pope Pius XII as a victory for the so-called pro- 
gressive forces. 

We must realize that the inhabitants of what we 
call the Lunatic Fringe possess immortal souls, 
and though we may laugh at their idiosyncrasies 
and hate their beliefs, we must do our best to prove 
to them that only in the Catholic Church will they 
find the peace for which they are looking. Con- 
troversy does little good in winning them to our 
side. They have steeped themselves so deeply in 
hatred and bigotry against the Catholic Church 
that only a miracle of Grace will bring about their 
conversion. We can best help bring this about by 
our unselfish love and the practice of the Spiritual 
and Corporal Works of Mercy. 
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CHRONICLE 











THE ADMINISTRATION. Federal registration and 
fingerprinting of the 3,600,000 aliens in the United 
States wiil begin August 27 at 7,300 designated 
postoffices. ... G. Henri-Haye, Mayor of Versailles, 
was appointed new French Ambassador to Wash- 
ington, succeeding Count René de Saint-Quentin. 
. . President Roosevelt drew up a bill, asked Con- 
gress to pass it, giving the President increased 
power over the National Guard and the Officers 
Reserve Corps until June 30, 1942. The bill would 
give Mr. Roosevelt authority to call immediately 
the National Guard into active military service for 
one year, to keep it in this country or to send it 
to any nation in the Western Hemisphere, or to the 
territories and possessions of the United States, in- 
cluding the Philippine Islands. He could also call 
out members of the Officers Reserve Corps. . . . The 
National Small Business Men’s Association issued 
a statement charging that Secretary of Labor, 
Frances Perkins, granted exemption from deporta- 
tion to more than 700 aliens guilty of deportable 
offenses. She “devised elaborate methods to keep 
them permanently” in this country, the statement 
declared, adding: “They were advised to move tem- 
porarily to Mexico and Canada, there to request 
new incoming visas, which were then approved by 
the Labor Department.”’ Some of the aliens who 
were re-admitted “by this illegal device,” had been 
deported as Communist agitators, the statement 
said. The disclosures “demonstrate the spirit in 
which our immigration laws have been administered 
by Secretary Perkins,” the statement declared... . 
President Roosevelt signed the bill granting $68,- 
500,000 additional to the Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity, enabling it to increase its power-production 
facilities, the increased power to be used in the 
manufacture of defense materials. . . . 


AT Home. Expenditures of the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Administration, including subsidies paid 
farmers, totaled $908,468,872 in the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30. . . . William S. Knudsen, of the Na- 
tional Advisory Defense Commission in charge of 
production, revealed the August schedule called for 
completion of 894 fighting and transport planes. 
Of these, 236 will be delivered to the British, he dis- 
closed, adding that output of 3,000 military planes 
a month would not be reached until the middle of 
1942. .. . After announcing that the C.I.O. would 
oppose the Administration’s efforts to set up peace- 
time conscription, John L. Lewis addressed the 
United Automobile Workers convention in St. Louis, 
declared peace-time draft would “mark a turning 
point in the policies of this republic,” and eventually 
lead to “a man on horseback” with dictatorial 
powers. . .. The Civil Aeronautics Board announced 
that its civilian-pilot training procedure has already 
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placed more than 32,000 students in ground schools, 
17,494 in flight courses. . . . Most Rev. John T. 
McNicholas, O.P., Archbishop of Cincinnati, issued 
a pastoral letter characterizing the compulsory 
military program as “the serious beginning of a 
totalitarian form of Government in our country... . 
Once the Federal Government, especially Federal 
bureaucracies, experience the thrill of controlling 
the youth of the country, reasons will always be 
found not only to continue but to extend that 
control.” A voluntary enlistment program for one 
year would undoubtedly prompt great numbers to 
be trained for national defense, the pastoral in- 
timated. . . . Alfred E. Smith, Democratic Presi- 
dential nominee in 1928, announced he would sup- 
port Wendell L. Willkie. Among other Democrats 
declaring support for Willkie were former Judge 
Samuel Seabury of New York; T. Jefferson Cool- 
idge, formerly Under-Secretary of the Treasury 
in the New Deal Administration; Joseph F. S. 
Fitzpatrick, former New Jersey Secretary of State; 
Thomas L. Holling, Mayor of Buffalo; John B. 
Jameson, formerly Democratic State chairman in 
New Hampshire; George White, one-time chairman 
of the Democratic National Committee and former 
Governor of Ohio; John J. Raskob, also a previous 
chairman of the Democratic National Committee. 

. Edward J. Flynn, New York Democratic leader, 
was named successor to James A. Farley as chair- 
man of the Democratic National Committee. 


WASHINGTON. President Roosevelt forbade ship- 
ment of petroleum, petroleum products and scrap 
metal from the United States without a license 
from Lieut. Col. Russell L. Maxwell, Administrator 
of Export Control. The Treasury Department re- 
fused clearance to two ships with cargoes of oil 
for Spain. The Maritime Commission refused to 
allow Japan to charter three American vessels to 
transport gasoline, also refused a similar charter 
to Spain. The Martime Commission announced it 
had granted a charter to Russia for an American 
vessel to carry gasoline from California to Vladi- 
vostok. . . President Roosevelt placed an embargo 
on aviation gasoline to all countries outside the 
Western Hemisphere, except where the gasoline is 
required by American-owned companies. . . . Louis 
Johnson resigned as Assistant Secretary of War, 
Judge Robert Patterson being appointed in his 
place. 


CONGRESS. With fewer than 100 members present, 
the House, with only Representative Marcantonio 
of New York opposing, passed the $4,963,151,957 
supplemental National Defense Appropriation Bill, 
sent it to the Senate. One provision of the bill lifted 

















the eight-per-cent limit on profits for manufac- 
turers of Army and Navy airplanes, restored the 
twelve-per-cent limit. Another provision rescinded 
the unprecedented peace-time power granted to 
President Roosevelt by the naval “speed-up” Act 
which authorized him to commandeer and turn over 
to Government operation any plant or facility when 
he was unable to reach an agreement concerning 
national defense with the owner of such plant or 
facility. Representative Church said this sweeping 
grant of power had been inserted in the naval 
“speed-up” Act “when the bill was in conference 
between the House and Senate and was never con- 
sidered by the full committee, nor was the confer- 
ence report presented to the House on June 22 
when it was agreed to.” ... A plan to circumvent 
the Hatch “Clean Politics” Act by having political 
speakers appear as “invited guests” on commercial 
radio programs was reported to the Senate Cam- 
paign Expenditures Committee. . . . Secretary of 
War, Henry L. Stimson, appeared before the House 
Military Affairs Committee, asserted the nation is 
in “very grave danger” of attack, urged registra- 
tion of all males between 18 and 64 years of age 
and immediate passage of the Burke-Wadsworth 
peace-time conscription bill. Right Rev. Michael J. 
Ready, Executive Secretary of the N.C.W.C. of the 
Catholic Hierarchy, told the Committee the Church 
preferred to see a voluntary enlistment drive tried 
first. “Military professionals” are backing up the 
peace-time conscription bill with “high-pressure 
propaganda,” he stated. The same efforts directed 
toward voluntary enlistments would be of greater 
service to the nation, he declared. The Senate Mili- 
tary Affairs Committee changed the proposed con- 
scription bill to require registration of males be- 
tween the ages of 21 and 31 instead of between 
18 and 64. Employers refusing to re-hire draftees 
after their year’s compulsory service will be guilty 
of violating the National Labor Relations Act, an- 
other provision inserted in the measure decreed. 
. .. Senator Lee of Oklahoma introduced a bill em- 
powering the President to commandeer capital and 
“draft the use of money according to each in- 
dividual’s ability to lend.” . . . Sufficient volunteers 
might be obtained if the enlistment period were 
made one year, instead of the present three, Sena- 
tor Vandenberg suggested. Senator Norris declared 
the nation was not faced by “such imminent dan- 
ger” as to warrant peace-time conscription. .. . 


GREAT BRITAIN. The London Foreign Office ex- 
tended recognition to the “fundamental justice” of 
Bulgaria’s claim against Rumania for return of 
Southern Dobruja. . . . Britain seized three Ru- 
manian ships in Egyptian waters, sent a formal 
protest to Bucharest over Rumanian seizure of 
British barges on the Danube, expropriation of a 
British-owned oil company, expulsion of twenty 
British engineers employed in the Rumanian oil 
fields. The note declared Britain considered herself 
free to take further reprisal against Rumania... . 
Great Britain extended her blockade to all of con- 
tinental Europe and parts of North Africa. Ships 


bound for Europe and portions of North Africa 
without having obtained British navicerts for the 
entire cargo will be subject to prize-court action. 
Steamship companies which do not cooperate will 
be deprived of facilities at all British ports. Sup- 
plies needed by neutral nations for domestic con- 
sumption will be allowed to pass through the con- 
trols. Effect of the new extended blockade is that 
any ship for Europe or North Africa must obtain 
consent of the British before sailing or face arrest. 


THE War. German planes, dive bombers, torpedo- 
carrying mosquito craft, submarines loosed day- 
and-night assaults on Britain. Berlin claimed it 
sank 200,000 tons of British tonnage in three days. 
The Royal Air Force rained bombs on the Reich 
and German-occupied France. . . . British-Italian 
clashes continued in the African and Mediterranean 
areas. 


INTERNATIONAL. The Vatican organ, Osservatore 
Romano, stated the Holy See’s nuncio to Belgium 
was not permitted to remain and perform “his re- 
ligious mission.” During the World War, the paper 
said, the then nuncio was allowed to remain and 
exercised his religious work to the satisfaction of 
both the Belgians and the occupying Germans... . 
The Yugoslavia Government banned all Masonic 
activities. . . . Tightening her grip on British and 
French oil properties, Rumania expelled twelve 
French oil-company executives, promised a speed- 
ing up of oil deliveries to the Reich. . . . In Berlin, 
Walter Funk, Reich Economics Minister, told for- 
eign correspondents that whether post-war Europe 
would purchase American goods would depend on 
United States policy toward Germany and Europe. 
. .. Charging that foreigners were spying on mili- 
tary secrets, Tokyo officials arrested twelve Britons. 
One of them, a correspondent, was reported by the 
Japanese to have committed suicide. Japanese 
bombing of Hochuan, in China, resulted in a heavy 
death list. The Tokyo Foreign Office criticized 
President Roosevelt’s action ordering licenses for 
shipments of oil and scrap metal. . . . The French 
Government ordered confiscation of the property 
of Baron Edouard de Rothschild and Louis Louis- 
Drefuss, two of France’s richest men. They are 
among those charged with fleeing abroad at a time 
of need. . . . Representatives of the twenty-one 
American Republics at Havana adopted a resolu- 
tion opposing transfer of any American territory 
from one non-American Power to another, rec- 
ommended an emergency committee to temporari- 
ly administer war-orphaned American territory, 
with the understanding that any American Re- 
public might take over such territory, should 
prompt steps be necessary,! and later refer its 
action to the committee. The representatives re- 
solved to maintain “open economic relations with 
all countries on a reciprocity basis,” to maintain 
“orderly marketing” of surplus commodities “‘hav- 
ing in mind normal conditions of production and 
distribution.” 
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CARE FOR OUR OWN FIRST 


SO deeply have we become involved in the turn of 
foreign wars, that little is heard about the concerns 
of the country that lies between the Atlantic and 
the Pacific. At least ninety per cent of this war- 
scare seems to us the product of sheer propaganda. 
Yet we are working harder to get ready for a war 
that does not exist, than we were three months 
after we foolishly got into a real war in 1917. 

Many years ago, an American public man wrote 
that in his opinion the best foreign policy was a 
good domestic policy. He thought that if we regu- 
lated our domestic affairs, watching the public 
credit very carefully, and keeping taxes within 
bounds, we should insure “greater security from 
internal danger.”’ With good order established at 
home, prosperity would be promoted, and we could 
thus “avoid the necessity of those overgrown mili- 
tary establishments, which, under any form of gov- 
ernment, are inauspicious to liberty, and which are 
to be regarded as particularly hostile to republican 
liberty.” His name was Washington. 

In the last weeks of July, the zeal of Congress 
was directed to the creation of an overgrown mili- 
tary establishment. To judge by the headlines in 
the newspapers, the one concern of the country is 
an army and a navy geared to beat Hitler. The fact 
that Hitler is not at war with us, and the further 
truth that no evidence has been offered to show 
that we need this tremendous military expansion, 
are set aside as immaterial. Congress nonchalantly 
authorizes billions of dollars, as though the sole 
work assigned to Congress by the Constitution 
were to vote larger appropriations at every sitting. 

It has been announced that as soon as the mili- 
tary bills are out of the way, Congress will adjourn. 
Of so little importance are the country’s internal 
needs that early in June the President stated that 
Congress might as well adjourn at once, since there 
was no business before it. At that time, the coun- 
try made its opinion felt, and it did not run with 
the President’s. If Congress could not do anything 
else, it could help to keep this country out of war. 

But Congress has an obligation that is even 
greater. It has been dinned in our ears for seven 
years that whatever aid this Government can give 
labor, must be given through appropriate legisla- 
tion. Yet, the Government’s labor policy has not 
been notably successful, either in fostering better 
relations between employers and workers, or in 
decreasing the ranks of the unemployed. The Labor 
Relations Board has been condemned by organized 
labor and by organized employers, yet Congress is 
apparently determined to leave the Labor Act, 
which is the source of the greater part of the 
Board’s failure, wholly untouched. In any case, a 
Labor Act is poor consolation to about 10,000,000 
men who for years have sought jobs in vain. 

We may need munitions for protection against 
the invading Germans, whenever they decide to at- 
tack us. But what we certainly need more sorely at 
this moment is a Government that helps to keep 
the United States a country worth defending. 
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ANY bill which proposes to give the President 
authority to send at will members of the National 
Guard to any place outside the United States, 
should be defeated. If, as the Archbishop of Cin- 
cinnati has said in a pastoral letter, the Burke- 
Wadsworth conscription is the first step to totali- 
tarian government, this National Guard scheme is 
a direct preparation for that step. The President 
should have no power to send the Guard to South 
America, unless we are actually at war. We are 
not at war, but unless we check these war-mongers 
and military brass-hats we soon shall be. 


PRESIDENT OR 


JEFFERSON once said in substance that an 
incumbent could always find a reason for plan- 
ning to remain in the President’s chair for 
twelve years. That reason found, he will ex- 
perience no difficulty whatever in ferreting out 
an even better reason for remaining in office 
for the rest of his life. 

Philosophers and ascetics alike agree that the 
man who has persuaded himself that he is in- 
dispensable, is laboring under a grievous illu- 
sion. 

Former President Hoover has stated that 
next November we shall have either an election 
or an auction. It is folly to suppose that Ameri- 
can oOffice-holders are free from the passions 
that have controlled secular rulers throughout 
the ages. Given in this country the same fac- 
tors that have ruined government in other 
countries by making the citizen a mere cog in 
a vast political mechanism, and our once free 
Government will go down into ruin. 

The trend to a highly centralized Federal 
Government was born of the political passions 
that flamed after the War between the States. 
From time to time this trend was blocked by 
two factors; decisions of the Supreme Court, 
and the realization that a government too high- 
ly centralized is ineffective. It has been a max- 
im, at times spurned, but surviving from the 
birth of the Republic, that if the States did not 
exist, it would be necessary to create them. 

But within the last decade, this trend to cen- 
tralization has taken on characteristics that are 
infinitely more dangerous. The goal today is 




















ONGRESSMAN 


THERE is only one way to bring them to their 
senses, but it is an effective way. One-third of the 
Senators and all members of the House will be 
elected next November. Write them at once, and 
let them know your opinion of conscription, or of 
any bill that leads to conscription, and tell them 
that if they vote to draft you or any American citi- 
zen for war, you will take peculiar pleasure in 
drafting them for a return to private life at the 
coming elections. Write at once, for the scheme to 
adopt Hitler’s conscription policies is being vigo- 
rously pushed by our war-mongers. 


ON HORSEBACK? 


government centralized in one indispensable 
man. No longer is government by law our ideal, 
but government by executive order, or by order 
of any of a hundred bureaus, arrogating the 
right to legislate, and controlled by an indis- 
pensable President. 

In our judgment, the issue before the people 
this year is government by one man, acting 
according to his best judgment, or government 
under the checks and balances established by 
the Constitution. 

Much of the responsibility for the condition 
in which the country finds itself on the eve of 
the most important election that has ever been 
held, rests upon the weak Congresses of the 
last seven years. It is a matter of record that, 
in 1933, Congress, at the order of the Chief Ex- 
ecutive, enacted a huge mass of legislation, 
much of which was not even read by the mem- 
bers. An emergency existed, it was held, and 
immediate action was imperative. Although this 
legislation gave enormous powers to the Presi- 
dent, many of which were later declared uncon- 
stitutional by the old, independent Supreme 
Court, a frightened Congress listened to the 
master’s voice. 

Today, the new form of government, destroy- 
ing the old system of checks and balances, is 
supported by the most corrupt political ma- 
chines in the country. Will these machines suc- 
ceed in putting up the presidency at auction? 

Are we to have a President hereafter, or a 
man on horseback? 

That is the issue in November. 


PEACE-TIME CONSCRIPTION 


ONE point in our preparedness program is certain. 
Preparedness is the result of a long hard job. 
Nearly thirty years ago, the late William Jennings 
Bryan, whose obvious futilities, rather than his 
real virtues, have lingered in the public mind, said 
that if an enemy attacked the United States, an 
army of a million men would spring up overnight. 
The million might spring up, but they would be a 
mob, not an army. Even if they could be equipped 
as soldiers, they would be useless in actual combat, 
and at no period in our history could we have 
equipped them within a year’s time. 

Even today, we could not do much more than 
register them. The Defense Commission has hardly 
begun to function, but in sharply checking wild 
claims, the chairman shows that he knows his busi- 
ness. He may know, although the general public 
does not, to what extent this country has been 
stripped of available war material to aid Great 
Britain. But it is highly probable that not much of 
the little we had is now in our possession. The two- 
ocean navy will be blue prints for some years to 
come. The Defense Commission has let contracts 
for munitions which will cost about two billion dol- 
lars, but the machine-guns, planes, anti-air-craft 
guns which they call for will not be handed over 
the counter to the Government. 

In many instances, the tools needed in the manu- 
facture of these arms of war, have yet to be made. 
As for air-craft, perhaps Mr. Ford may be able to 
construct 1,000 per day, but only after he has 
geared his shops to this new high-speed construc- 
tion. One of the great motor companies, which has 
taken a contract for planes, is holding off construc- 
tion until it can get $30,000,000 from Washington 
for plant expansion. But even that sum is not an 
Aladdin’s lamp. The plant can hardly be built in six 
months. 

The United States can complete a plan of ade- 
quate defense, with a navy in two oceans, mechan- 
ized armies at their posts, and all the air-craft we 
need, within a reasonable time. It is assumed, of 
course, that side by side with this preparation will 
go the training of officers. Six months is not a 
reasonable time. A year may be—but not for the 
army of 4,000,000 men postulated by the Burke- 
Wadsworth bill. 

But do we need an army of that size, or an army 
approaching that size? The bill itself merely pro- 
poses a plan, assuming the necessity. If it would be 
impossible to train an army of even 2,000,000, 
within a year, we shall be defenseless, should the 
enemy attack within that time. 

We have had plenty of “stumblebum diplomacy” 
in this country, as well as in Europe, and perhaps 
we have had more than has afflicted Great Britain 
within the last two years. We can only deplore that 
diplomacy. We cannot escape its effects. If we have 
won hatred, we can fear attack, and all that we 
can now do is to get ready to repel it. But it is a 
poor sort of preparation which consists in calling 
out millions of men whom we cannot train, or even 
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arm. The Burke-Wadsworth bill is hysteria follow- 
ing on fear. 

No reason has been given to show that the 
United States, while continuing to plan for the 
future, cannot now raise a volunteer army of 750,- 
000 men. With that comparatively small group, 
something can be done to make an army that would 
be really effective. The idea of conscription in war 
time is familiar, but the Burke-Wadsworth peace- 
time conscription army is truly a violent rever- 
sion of one of the oldest American traditions. If it 
is adopted in the form in which the Senate Com- 
mittee reported it, adequate national preparation 
will not be hastened, but retarded. 

We believe, with Senators Taft, Vandenberg and 
Wheeler, that opposition to this bill will grow as its 
character becomes known. The opposition in the 
House as well as in the Senate is strong enough, 
fortunately, to avert the process known as “rail- 
roading.” We do not believe that the bill will be 
enacted in its present form, but unless we make 
our objections known, there is great danger of a 
bill which adopts the principle of peace-time con- 
scription. That will be the first step to totalitarian- 
ism in this country. Amendments to “conscript 
wealth,” and permit the Government to take prop- 
perty at will for war purposes are pending. It is not 
easy to see on what ground we can denounce totali- 
tarianism in Europe if we are going to enact legis- 
lation which establishes it here. But totalitarianism 
is not far away when a government can conscript 
citizens and their property, in peace time. It is in 
control. 


OUR ALIENS 


SPIES are usually more successful in the movies 
than they are in London, Paris, or New York. If 
we keep our balance, we shall avoid witch hunts, 
which always miss the real offenders. 

Still, this is no time to permit aliens to wander 
about at will. Madame Perkins, Secretary of Labor, 
is not a Communist, but she seems to think that to 
demonstrate her love of liberal policies in govern- 
ment, it is necessary to show unusual considera- 
tion to radicals whose chief purpose is to destroy 
liberal government. 

An alien is permitted to enter this country, only 
as a favor. The law which regulates the admission 
of foreigners does not concede that they can de- 
mand entry into the United States as a right. Once 
the alien has been admitted, he may be required to 
report at required intervals, and if his stay is held 
to be undesirable, he may be deported. 

It has recently been charged that the Secretary 
of Labor has not only connived at the admission of 
undesirable aliens, but has actively aided them to 
circumvent the law in obtaining extensions of time 
alloted for their stay in this country. In the ab- 
sence of evidence, this is a charge only, but it has 
been made so often that the Secretary should seek 
vindication from a Congressional committee. If the 
charge is sustained, then we need a new Secretary 
of Labor. 
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GRATEFUL HEARTS 


MANY years ago, a young Catholic physician 
wrote in his journal: “What a boon health must 
be to those who really have it, and yet how little 
it is appreciated.” The remark is trite, but it as- 
sumes significance when we learn that the writer, 
the late Dr. Lawrence F. Flick, a pioneer in the 
study of the prevention and treatment of tuber- 
culosis, had reason at the time to believe that his 
career would be cut short by the very disease on 
which he subsequently became an authority, ac- 
knowledged throughout the world. The young man 
had great ambitions, but ill health made active 
work impossible. Yet he was grateful to God for 
allowing him to do even a little, and satisfied. ‘““The 
best work I can do is to do the Will of God,” he 
confided to his journal. “If we are satisfied with 
what God gives us, we are doing the greatest work 
in our ower, and we are answering His holy pur- 


In the Gospel for tomorrow (Saint Luke, xvii, 
11-19) we have a very human story of an ingrati- 
tude that is also very human. Moved with com- 
passion, Jesus received the ten lepers who came to 
Him, “and lifted up their voice, saying: Jesus, mas- 
ter, have mercy on us.” In accordance with the 
precept of the law, Our Lord told them to go and 
show themselves to the priests who, after examina- 
tion, would pronounce them clean. As they turned 
to leave Jesus, they were healed, but after the visit 
to the priests, only one of the ten came back to 
thank Our Lord. No doubt they felt very happy in 
being rescued from their sad lot. They appreciated 
this new-found boon of good health, but not to a 
degree that moved them to show their gratitude to 
their Divine Healer. 

Gratitude is among the rarest of qualities, but 
counterfeits and empty forms are common. Some- 
times we mumble a word of thanks, but we do not 
really mean it. We are like Dr. Johnson who was 
once reproached by his housekeeper for saying 
grace after a meal that he had vehemently pro- 
nounced unfit to be eaten. But God puts up with 
our ingratitude, because He is infinitely patient. 
He even puts up with us when our professions of 
gratitude are as hollow as Dr. Johnson’s grace 
after meat. But in the instance recorded by Saint 
Luke, Our Lord seems to have felt the ingratitude 
of the nine, for He commented on it. A very great 
favor had been conferred upon these men, and com- 
mon decency should have brought them back to 
thank their Benefactor. Yet only one returned, 
“and this was a Samaritan.” 

But before condemning them too severely, let us 
take thought, for our condemnation may come back 
upon our own heads. Do we not receive with un- 
grateful placidity the many graces, spiritual and 
temporal, which Almighty God has bestowed upon 
us? Again, if our soul, leprous with mortal sin, has 
ever been restored to health by infinite mercy ex- 
tended to us in the Sacrament of Penance, we owe 
God thanks for the rest of our days. We need not 
thank Him in words. The best tribute from a grate- 
ful heart is to sin no more. 
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BEAUTY BY LIGHTNING 


Epitor: Yes, there was beauty that night, but it 
was not in the lightning, as it was too near to be 
seen, and all happened indoors. The beauty was 
in the way 135 young men behaved when an elec- 
tric charge killed three of the finest types of early 
manhood and felled more than forty others. 

One beauty of it was when one of those stricken 
to death said, for brushing against me, “I beg your 
pardon, Father,” as he fell at my feet and I ad- 
ministered absolution. He was politeness personi- 
fied. It was the beauty, the glory, if you like, of 
heroism, and the whole group of young Religious 
was heroic that night, as they remained, thank 
God, ever after. All but a few have left us now. 
‘It was just forty-nine years ago, but the beauty, 
the glory of it has never vanished. Mr. Grady 
should know that there may be beauty sometimes 
in lightning at a distance, but the beauty, the glory, 
of the human soul transcends that of lightning. 

New York, N. Y. JOHN J. WYNNE, S.J. 


MARK, NOT LUKE 


EpriTtor: Knowing your love for precision, I wish 
to point out that in America for July 27, page 
436, you refer to Saint Luke, VI, 31-37. Is it not 
Saint Mark? 

Congratulations on Music column. 


St. Francis, N. Y. PASTOR 


GORDIAN KNOT 


Eprror: An aspect of the compulsory military 
training bill which I have not seen pointed out 
had its origin during the last war when large 
numbers of women took the places of men in our 
industrial system and continued to displace them 
after the War was over. 

Today, although we are at peace, we are faced 
with a similar situation, that of discrimination 
against those who are subject to this bill in favor 
of women and older men. Many employers who 
would take on new men for much of their increased 
work will find it unwise to hire and train these 
men only to have them leave for a year’s training 
period and subject to two months’ tour of duty 
every year thereafter. Is this bill, then, designed 
to drive them into the army as the only avenue 
of employment? 

Thus, add to the list one more knot in this ever- 
increasing snarl of financial, social and political 
problems, which is fast becoming a Gordian knot. 

Maybe the boys who have cornered the patriotic 
market, led by Propaganda Minister Winchell, will 
be able to show us the way out. 

Why not put the bill on the ballot in November 


and in the meantime go ahead with the program 

up to actual encampment, thus giving us a chance 

to see if democracy is still working in this country? 
Boston, Mass. RICHARD J. BUCKLEY, JR. 


WAKE OF NEWS 

Epitor: The exhortation which introduces the 
Who’s Who of this week’s AMERICA sets in motion 
a rumination which I have allowed to progress to 
the alarming climax of a letter to the editor and 
in so doing break a life-long silence. 

Some eight years ago I had the exciting privilege 
of serving in a professional capacity simultaneously 
Mr. Gene Tunney and Mr. Ring Lardner. At the 
time Mr. Lardner made me privy to the follow- 
ing story. 

Ring was a member of a group of newspaper men 
who were allowed to interview Gene at Speculator, 
N. Y., during the training period for one of his 
fights. Gene by that time had arrived at full stature 
as a fighter, but as a litterateur and publicist was 
considered by a cynical few as a bit naive. As a 
consequence a conspiracy was hatched whereby all 
present agreed that if Gene did anything or said 
anything leading to literary consequences the fact 
would be entirely ignored. 

When Gene appeared for the conference, he had 
a small book in one hand which he carefully placed 
on the table with the title hidden. In the ensuing 
half hour of questioning no mention was made of 
the book. Then a sportswriter, whose belated ar- 
rival made impossible his inclusion in the plan, en- 
tered the room and almost immediately asked for 
the title and matter of the book. 

“Oh,” says Gene absent-mindedly, “this is a 
little copy of the Rubaiyat that I carry with me.” 

Let me hasten to state that the content of all 
Mr. Lardner’s remarks anent Mr. Tunney were full 
of a feeling which is a little difficult to express, but 
may be encompassed by the statement that they 
were redolent with the sentiment which one thor- 
oughly decent man has for another such. Any faint 
damns were accompanied by strong praise. 

The purpose of using the above in calling atten- 
tion to myself is this. For four years I have been 
a weekly reader of AMERICA and, unless my reper- 
toire is infinite, I will soon exhaust all my tricks 
in getting my well-digested copies into the hands 
of the quietist Catholic, heathen or other alien on 





(The views expressed under “Correspondence” are the 
views of the writers. Though the Editor publishes them, 
he may or may not agree with them. Just as the readers 
may or may not agree with the Editor. The Editor be- 
Uieves that letters should be limited to 300 words. He 
likes short, pithy letters, and merely tolerates lengthy 
epistles.) 
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whom I have fastened my attention. This week’s 
issue is plethoric with material for my contrivings: 
Tunney, a welcome and healthy draft for the eager 
and plastic homunculus; Ezra Pound (where did 
you get him?—and hold onto him); LaFarge, gra- 
cious and erudite and entirely lovable; Connolly, 
litterateur par excellence. Also for the future make 
Belloc, the modern Homer, and Feeney, who makes 
poetry a dish for men as well as school-girls, call 
again. Can Gilson and Watkins do short things fit 
for you? If I am temerarious forgive me. And if 
you use this, please punctuate. 
Chicago, Il. JOHN P. BOLAND, M.D. 


PHILATELIST 


Epitor: The issue of stamps to honor famous 
Americans is certainly wanting in some respects. 
Or is God and the Supernatural element a hin- 
drance in being a famous American? Are the 
heroes and the heroines of Christianity unfamous 
Americans? 

A Mother Seton, a Junipero Serra, John de Padil- 
la, Saint Isaac Jogues, Cardinal Gibbons, Father 
Selvo, Father Abram J. Ryan, especially the Lily 
of the Mohawks, Catherine Tegakwitha, all these 
and many others were famous Americans. They 
were real artists and geniuses in the service of 
God. 

A Catholic Postmaster General could do some- 
thing about it. Where are our famous faces on our 
stamps? 


Hays, Kans. R. RYAN 


YOUNGEST 


Epitor: Please send a copy of AMERICA to Rey- 
nolds Bertscha. He will perhaps be your youngest 
subscriber—seven years old. His aunt thinks he 
should have AMERICA and grow into it, and there 
are older brothers who will perhaps read it. 
Bayonne, N. J. M. M. S. 


BIOGRAPHY 


EpiTor: Some years ago, when the virile blood of 
the undergraduate coursed through my veins, I 
was busy formulating schemes that were calcula- 
ted to cure many, if not all, of the abuses and 
injustices that had poor muscle-bound Atlas reel- 
ing like an unfortunate inebriate about to come 
to rest in the gutter. 

“Surely,” said I with gusto and zeal, “a planned 
campaign can be successfully launched and com- 
pleted which will make social justice real and pul- 
sating.” So began the great, but oh, so short, career 
of a self-styled Catholic actionist. 

I read, I thought, I scribbled for the local church 
paper, I talked and I organized. Was the “planned 
campaign” now launched a success? Well, no. You 
know, when a contractor bids on a reasonably large 
job, he adds a bit of a cushion for miscalculations 
and lapses of memory. I didn’t. Instead of cushions, 
I ran into wall after wall—stony or otherwise. 

The first really big one was the wall of indiffer- 
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ence. To be expected? Yes, now, but not then, when 
the wise man went up to come back a fool. The 
massiveness of the first wall almost floored me, 
when my proboscis was flattened by an impact un- 
foreseen. Nothwithstanding this abrupt setback, I 
pulled the loose ends of my senses together and 
plodded on. The next lap was indeed a short one. 

While trudging along, I was employed by a rather 
large corporation. Among the vice-presidents was 
an active and prominent Catholic. One day, in a 
conversation about employer-employe relationships, 
he let slip the remark that they were taking care 
of the employes in accordance with the “charity” 
Encyclicals of the Popes. He was abysmally ignor- 
ant of social justice which is the very core of the 
“charity” Encyclicals. I was approaching another 
wall. Soon it had blocked my path, for I had found 
the ignorance exhibited by the vice-president to 
be general among Catholic employers and execu- 
tives in this locality. Again I was stopped in my 
tracks. 

Although I have never been renowned for ability 
to go on after experiencing devastating setbacks, I 
managed to continue the planned campaign, how- 
ever battered and discouraged I was. But then ap- 
proached the stalling setback. I got married. 

Recently, a college president chastised college 
graduates for permitting themselves to slip back 
into social inactivity after taking on the responsi- 
bilities of family life. I did just that. The arrival 
of children made the expense burden on my small 
salary so great that most of my thought was de- 
voted to devising ways and means to keep hope- 
lessly out of debt. You perhaps will recall that 
someone has said that it costs money to have chil- 
dren. This time it was not a wall that I had bumped 
up against. I was a victim of the very thing I had 
set out to cure—social injustice. 

It never rains, but what it pours. World War 
II started. The already social insecurity was made 
more insecure. The blood that once coursed virile 
has become sluggish. I wonder how many share 
my lot? I am sure that they, even as I, will wel- 
come a solution from the authorities who can 
marshal remedies at will. Remedies, though, that 
don’t quite do the trick. 

New York, N. Y. P. E. B. 


ANTI-CONSCRIPTION 


EpiTor: A word of commendation on your recent 
clear editorial on the proposed Burke-Wadsworth 
bill. It appears that instead of creating a tremen- 
dous, expensive military machine to meet a menace 
aggravated by a hysterical foreign policy we need 
a sound foreign policy along the lines of your 
editorials. 

I wish it were possible that a copy of your re- 
cent editorial could be reprinted and circulated, 
particularly among members of Congress. It ap- 
pears that this revolutionary conscription scheme 
will be jammed through the House and Senate in 
a wave of hysteria designed to choke off all ca‘m,. 
dispassionate discussion of its merits and demerits. 

Boston, Mass. EDWARD B. HANIFY 
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PRAYERS TO PAN, VENUS AND MARX 


FRANCIS X. CONNOLLY 








WHEN the American critics made their blue-prints 
of our cultural future, from 1915 to 1925, they sent 
readers and writers on the road to the emotional 
and literary discovery of America with two impor- 
tant spiritual touchstones: discontent and protest. 
The former was frequently called an attitude of 
self-searching, a longing for one’s place in creation. 
Not to be confused with vocational aptitude or any 
of the pseudo-psychological yearnings of the mis- 
fits, it was part of the traditional search of the 
American liberal whose despair was voiced by 
Henry Adams, Henry James, Randolph Bourne, 
Malcolm Cowley and many others. The struggle of 
the American agnostic to adjust himself to reli- 
gious unfaith was not tempered, as it was in Mat- 
thew Arnold or Swinburne or in the English de- 
cadents of 1890, by a classic or humanistic tradi- 
tion. On losing their faith, most American writers, 
certainly those in the twenties and thirties, had 
lost their cultural memory as well. Their roots went 
back as far as the French Revolution, and their 
aspirations, commensurate with the depth of their 
memory, reached forward to a vague revolutionary 
future. Discontent, however, was the mood rather 
than the method of writers. The method was that 
of protest, and protest had a long and successful 
history abroad before it became the predominant 
literary factor in this country. 

To say that protest is a literary method requires 
a word of explanation. Obviously it is not a tech- 
nique, as naturalism or romanticism is a technique; 
nor is it a style, as is realism. It is rather an atti- 
tude of mind which finds in the criticism of man 
and society the essential meaning of imaginative 
literature. It questions not only individual signifi- 
cances, but general ideas and underlying assump- 
tions, is reformative or revolutionary in spirit and 
practical in its ends. Such, indeed, was the attitude 
of prominent Englishmen like Shaw, Wells and 
Galsworthy, whose chief aims were professedly 
ethical in character. The social drama from Ibsen 
to Odets was inspired by the same spirit of protest. 
The French novel from Balzac and Zola to Rolland 
and Romains was similarly fortified by direct refer- 
ence to the realities of modern life. Almost univer- 
sally the main stream of modern literature has 
been concerned with protest against the past as it 
existed in history and as it continues in the present. 


In one sense, the nature of protest is clear and 
explainable. Some evils cried out for vengeance. 
But modern unbelievers, Galsworthy and Shaw 
especially, attacked those Christian principles em- 
bedded in law, social custom and educational prac- 
tice which, they felt, could not be justified in the 
light of their new and presumably correct scien- 
tific intelligence. In their wake, a literature attack- 
ing chastity and monogamy has grown enormous. 
The many enemies of modern capitalism for their 
separate reasons protested against an inhuman so- 
cial system. Such questioning may not be justified, 
although it may be understood both as to motive 
and as to its critical basis. At least the grounds for 
disagreement are more or less rationally conceived. 
But this has not been the case with the great ma- 
jority of American books of the same genre. In 
Sinclair Lewis, Sherwood Anderson and Theodore 
Dreiser in the twenties, and Erskine Caldwell, John 
Steinbeck and James T. Farrell in the thirties, the 
literature of protest has become increasingly un- 
reasonable. 

Now the interesting thing to note about the 
American writers mentioned above is that, with 
the exception of Anderson, none of them is a mys- 
tique a rebours like William Faulkner. They did not 
abandon reason formally; even when their writings 
attempt to reproduce blind erotic and sadistic im- 
pulses, they move forward in response to a dark 
command of reason. They aspire to a meaning 
other than the spasmodic jerks of consciousness, 
the terrifying and sometimes perverted sense of 
enjoyment found in states of awareness wherein 
man shares the impersonality of the beast. 

Their unreasonableness flows not from their 
method but from the nature of their protest. Lewis’ 
attack upon the manners and morals of Zenith, 
Anderson’s declaration of independence from the 
boredom of business, Steinbeck’s and Caldwell’s as- 
sault upon the cruelty of propertied classes, Far- 
rell’s excoriation of the conditions of Chicago slums 
are based upon several assumptions which do not 
stand under the examination their authors invite. 
The most important assumption they make is that 
the standards implied in their criticism of society 
are acceptable to readers who are historical as well 
as verbal realists. There are now too many readers 
who know that dirty language is as frequently a dis- 
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guise for a fundamentally unrealistic view of life 
as pretty language. Steinbeck is as emotional about 
his Okies as Elsie Dinsmore is about her school- 
girls. The test of literary protest is rational criticism 
implied in the plot or in the emotional impact of the 
story. 

If we recall Sinclair Lewis’ Babbitt, a book which 
is a symbol of the literary attack upon the business 
man, many of the fallacies of the literature of 
protest become apparent. Readers originally found 
in Lewis and in other writers of the generation not 
merely disgust for bath-tub civilization but an 
idealistic vision of truth and the good life in an 
America bright with gadgets and brighter still with 
tolerance, esthetic appreciation and a scientific 
ethic. The post-War American had all the civiliza- 
tion he could stand; what he wanted was a culture, 
a way of appreciating life. To him Lewis was sig- 
nificant not because he wisecracked about tubs, but 
because he seemed to suggest a substitute for Bab- 
bittry. Babbitt was pitfully wrong because someone 
else, Georgius Americanus, the seventh son of Uncle 
Sam and Columbia University, was right. But 
Georgius Americanus failed to come out of the ec- 
toplasm. There was no positive content to Lewis’ 
message. He lacked the very elements which could 
have made Babbitt a great man: taste, refinement, 
a sturdy moral character. Far from transcending 
his creation, Lewis became a new Babbitt, the vic- 
tim of fashionable clichés and slogans. 

If Lewis’ criticism of American society lacks 
critical force, the protest of the other critics of 
American society as a whole is even less intelligent 
in character. Consider for a moment the meaning 
rather than the picture of several of the most 
forceful attacks on modern society in recent years: 
Theodore Dreiser’s An American Tragedy; John 
Steinbeck’s Grapes of Wrath; Erskine Caldwell’s 
Trouble in July; and Richard Wright’s Native Son. 

The conclusion of Dreiser’s An American Trag- 
edy is that society as a whole, capitalist industrial- 
ism with its held-over, warmed-over morals, was 
directly responsible for the crime of Clyde Griffiths. 
To make his effect it was necessary for Dreiser to 
black out the least glimmering of conscience and 
individual decision, to submerge right and wrong, 
good and bad in the remorseless process of the uni- 
verse. What he failed to see was that according to 
his own views he is powerless to challenge the so- 
ciety he abhors. The evolutionary materialist may 
recognize but never avert disaster, discover but 
never cure a disease. His protest is against his own 
doctrine of inevitability. 

Grapes of Wrath is another angry book that is 
as eloquent as it is futile. Steinbeck’s Joads are 
pitiable, as are all unfortunates, whether they be 
victims of war, famine, pestilence or moral corrup- 
tion. Sharing the lot of the underdog all over the 
world, they are, however, less the victims of social 
injustice than they are of their own lechery and 
bestiality. Most of their misery is a degradation 
and a moral squalor which the most salacious re- 
viewers dare not reproduce in print. The real trag- 
edy of Grapes of Wrath consists in Steinbeck’s 
blind approval of a weakness which every sane man 
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knows to be a very large factor not only in spirit- 
ual but also in material failure. One suspects that 
the Joads would be unfortunate in any circum- 
stance. The problem of these lineal descendants of 
the Jukes is not solved by the relative simplicities 
of economics, any more than Babbitt was changed 
by the depression. The failure of the Joads and the 
Babbitts rests in their lack of manhood. In avoiding 
this root problem, Steinbeck like Lewis has weak- 
ened his case against society. 

Even more curious are the protests against 
America in Erskine Caldwell’s Trouble in July, and 
in Richard Wright’s Native Son, the latter a suc- 
cessor to Grapes of Wrath as the most prominent 
Communist book in the recent publishing season. 
Caldwell’s novel is a conventional attack upon the 
lawless lynching posses of the South. In it he sug- 
gests that the spirit of hatred and ignorance are 
among the chief evils of Southern life. Yet, if one 
were to argue that murder or lynching were a sin, 
that the issues presented were the moral issues of 
good and bad, it would be in violation of the au- 
thor’s own mood and principle. There are no Com- 
mandments for Mr. Caldwell save the command- 
ments of Moscow. His indignation is as partisan as 
that of German and Russian castigators of capital- 
ist oppression. One feels justly that, as with Stein- 
beck, the criticism of society is personal and emo- 
tional. 

Similarly Richard Wright’s Native Son, another 
expert Communist document, this time for justice 
for the Negro, achieves results the very opposite of 
which were intended by the original apologists of 
naturalism. While attacking very real wrong in- 
flicted both knowingly and ignorantly upon the 
Negro masses, Wright clearly underlines the thesis 
that revolution is to the whole population what 
murder was to his degenerate hero, Bigger Thomas, 
namely, an inevitable reaction to oppression. His 
indictment of American civilization is not a criti- 
cism but a threat, not an examination but an ex- 
coriation. It has moved and will continue to move 
thousands of readers without explaining a single 
aspect of our gravest social problem. To the blind 
emotional forces of greed it opposes an equally 
blind and emotional force of hate. Its answer to 
justice is another, more hideous injustice. 

That emotion has a place in literature goes with- 
out saying. Somewhat less obvious is the fact that 
it is the function of literature at least to suggest 
the rational basis of feeling. Otherwise American 
writers cannot continue to maintain that “there 
ain’t no sin and there ain’t no virtue” without nulli- 
fying their own condemnation of society. If an evil 
is worth their anger, it is because evil differs from 
good; and if this is so, literature cannot get along 
without that concept of the good life without 
which, Lippmann and Whitehead have maintained, 
literature and society itself will dissolve. 

All of which is to say that our literature of pro- 
test has no standard, no goal, no vision. Its satire 
concludes not with a bang but a whimper, not with 
the assertion of freedom under God but with plain- 
tive prayers to Pan, to Ceres, to Venus and to Karl 
Marx. 


























BOOKS 


ECONOMIC 
HERO -WORSHIP 


CAPITALISM THE Creator. By Carl Snyder. The Mac- 

millan Co. $3.75 
THE author is former statistician of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank: his book treats of economics and of many 
other things from apes to Incas. In biology he dogmatizes 
as follows: “The idea that there is any impassible line 
between the organic and the inorganic belongs to a 
generation that is gone.” To him, life is a matter of 
chemistry. Man derives from the ape and is cousin to the 
gorilla. Behind all is evolution, but into what man is 
evolving is not stated. Man’s destiny is not happiness, 
but production. You are still animistic in your modes of 
thought if you do not hold with the author (and Marx) 
that economic forces govern the universe. Economics, 
then, is the guide to social science; not Christian prin- 
ciples of justice and charity. 

Like Carlyle, the author worships his heroes. They 
are the scientists, the inventors, and above all, the pro- 
ducers, a Carnegie, a Rockefeller, a Ford. Progress is 
idolized, and there is many an Horatio Alger story of 
the local boy making good in invention and produc- 
tion. Entering the field of New Testament criticism, the 
author restates the now universally rejected tenet of 
the old German rationalists, that the gospels were not 
set down in Greek for two or three centuries after Christ 
and are full of interpolations. Columbus is no hero to 
Mr. Snyder. He calls the great navigator “an amateur,” 
a “fanatical soul,” and his discovery of America, he 
holds, “in many ways was an accident.” 

The book has a main thesis. “That thesis is that 
there is one way, and only one way, that any people, 
in all history, have ever risen from barbarism and pov- 
erty to affluence and culture; and that is by that con- 
centrated and highly organized system of production 
and exchange which we call Capitalistic: one way, and 
one way alone.” The thesis stated with many a “that,” 
is aimed at Communism, but ignores the influence of 
Christianity. Being thoroughly capitalistic in mentality 
and logical, the author defends big salaries for corpora- 
tion executives, the concentrated wealth of the rich and 
shows little sympathy for the masses. He is against an 
income tax and would substitute a graded tax on all 
consumer’s goods levied at the source of production. 
Thus he would “soak,” not the rich, but the poor. 

The author would have us first read the beginning and 
the end of his book, but the best part is the middle 
wherein he gives us an excellent study of credit con- 
trol and a description of the workings of the Federal 
Reserve Bank. Others have remarked on the “syntac- 
tical vagaries” of Mr. Snyder and his sentences without 
verbs. The country lost a splendid banker when the 
author turned philosopher. Georce T. Eser_e 


FROM BLIND ALLEYS 
TO CLEARER ROADS 


THE CONFESSIONS OF AN INDIVIDUALIST. By William 
Henry Chamberlin. The Macmillan Co. $3 
THE closing paragraphs of this autobiography are dated 
Paris, February 17, 1940, the author’s forty-third birth- 
day. It is a remarkable document of our times and may 
take its place beside The Education of Henry Adams. 
Chamberlin writes of himself and his intellectual Odys- 
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sey with the same forthright objectivity with which he 
wrote of the Russian Revolution. It is an autobiography 
of the times and the man. 

Born in New Jersey, the only child of middle-class 
American parents, he was educated at Haverford, a 
conservative Quaker college in Pennsylvania. The 
Classics in music and literature were the great forma- 
tive factors of his youth. The tastes and judgments of 
his collegiate years manifest an independence of view- 
point that is characteristic of his later life. He was and 
is no ardent lover of the natural sciences, nor of twen- 
tieth-century scientific progress and achievement. The 
extreme individualism of his personal tastes and in- 
terests met with such little sympathy among Ameri- 
can friends that he became more and more attached 
to the growing collection of European immigrants around 
New York’s political Bohemia. And not a few of these 
old-world visitors came bearing as gifts a political and 
economic radicalism that was hastily applauded by many 
American malcontents and lovers of new causes. It was 
in this atmosphere that Chamberlin fast developed as 
a “Left-wing radical Red.” He was bitterly opposed to 
our national crusade “to save the world for democracy,” 
and it was this attitude that increased his sympathy for 
the underdog Bolshevik cause. He was a dissident radi- 
cal at a time when it was popular for young college 
graduates to become three-minute orators for the great 
American Mission. 

Thus it was with high hopes and expectations that 
Chamberlin set out on his first assignment from the 
Christian Science Monitor to report from Moscow on 
the Bolshevik Revolution. Despite a strong will to be- 
lieve in the predetermined success of the Russian ex- 
periment, his long residence there reversed his estimate 
and hopes for the efficiency of the Marxian-Stalinist 
formula for World Utopia. It was a courageous spirit 
of independent judgment that led him out of the blind 
alley of Comintern propaganda to expose the Communist 
brutalitarian regime for what it is. And this at a time 
when our so-called intellectuals were striving to sur- 
pass one another in the popular cause of Communist 
apologetics, when Duranty concocted that naive gloss 
for the murder and planned starvation of millions of 
innocent peasants: “you can’t make an omelette without 
breaking eggs.” 

From Moscow, Chamberlin went to Tokyo as the 
Monitor’s correspondent and his chapter on this assign- 
ment is a most enlightening commentary on the Far 
Eastern situation. His latest post has been Paris, and 
his reactions to the European catastrophe are sane and 
consistent. He is convinced and vigorous in his insistence 
that America must take no part in the turmoil and ab- 
stain from any unneutral or discriminatory action. For 
he believes it to be the highest duty of a government 
“to keep its people out of unnecessary wars.” While 
Nazism is no less distasteful to him than its Russian 
counterpart, his criticism of Franco-British policy is 
unbiased and sound. His final advice to the people back 
home is to “keep clear of adventurous crusades which, 
after wasting our lives and property, will inevitably 
end in futility and disillusionment.” 

It is a stimulating and challenging book. His personal 
credo is rationalist and individualist in the extreme, 
though there are several of his articles of faith that 
need some proving. He believes that power is the most 
evil thing in the world. And his distrust of authori- 
tarianism and regimentation has resulted in a rejection 
of “any self-styled revealed dogma,” though he is at 
times quite dogmatic in revealing the errors of the day. 
He believes that collective man’s instinct is to destroy, 
yet the collective genius of men in society has created 
some of the objects of his highest esteem. Yet an over- 
emphasis on individualism in one who has spent the 
greater part of his life in Moscow, Berlin, Tokyo, and 
contemporary Europe is not difficult to appreciate. Per- 
haps that courageous critical thought that has led him 
out of the blind alleys of the past may point to a more 
certain road for the future, as it did for his early asso- 
ciate, Heywood Broun, who found the Way. 

THOMAS FLEMING 
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THE Story oF THE PaciFic. By Hendrik Willem Van 

Loon. Harcourt, Brace and Co. $3 
IT was Vasco Nufiez Balboa, who in 1513 discovered 
the Isthmus of Panama—the short cut from the Atlan- 
tic to the Pacific. Not until four hundred years later 
was the magnificent project of building the Panama 
Canal an accomplished fact. Much of the credit for 
the great task is given to Dr. William C. Gorgas, who 
conquered the Yellow Fever peril in that area and with- 
out whose splendid work the region would have re- 
mained the plague-hole that it had been. It was, of 
course, Goethals, “who did the digging, but Gorgas who 
made the digging possible.” 

In his latest book, The Story of the Pacific, Hen- 
drik Willem Van Loon tells us what he knows about the 
history of the Panama and all the islands and contin- 
ents of the Pacific Ocean. 

In the chapter on the prehistoric Pacific, he expresses 
himself as being particularly indebted to Dr. Peter H. 
Buck for the findings in his book, Vikings of the Sunrise. 
The remarkable part of the story is the very prob- 
able excursions of the Polynesians, “who a thousand 
years before the arrival of the White Man had found 
their way from Tahiti to Hawaii and New Zealand, and 
every other part of the vast ocean.” That ocean com- 
prises 68,634,000 square miles. They somehow contrived 
to make their way in open canoes, though no one knows 
exactly how it was done, as they left only meager 
records. 

The search for the mysterious Great Southern Con- 
tinent occupied the attention of the early European 
explorers. But they found no continent, only more and 
more small islands in the gigantic expanse of water. 
It was not until 1770 that Captain James Cook finally 
landed on the continent of Australia and planted the 
English flag. He navigated more miles of the Pacific 
than any previous explorer and returned to England 
with the most accurate maps compiled at that time. 

Hendrik Van Loon likes to tell his story in an in- 
formal, rambling manner, often digressing from the 
subject in hand, to give his personal opinions about 
anything at all. He seems to be opposed to nearly every- 
thing in the past or present, except the Dutch, the 
prehistoric Polynesians and Captain Cook. He is def- 
initely biased in regard to the Catholic Church, and 
goes out of his way to interpret whatever concerns the 
Church in an unfavorable light, or when not actually 
unfavorable, at least flippant. His prejudiced attitude 
makes one skeptical about many events which are un- 
doubtably true, and spoils an otherwise interesting his- 
tory of the very fascinating Pacific islands. 

The most pleasing portions of the book are the numer- 
ous, very charming and often amusing pen and ink 
sketches, with which Mr. Van Loon illustrates his new- 
est contribution to the book world. 

CATHERINE MuRPHY 


BOOKS IN 
BRIEFER REVIEW 


WITHOUT Fear or Favor. By Neil MacNeil. Harcourt, 

Brace and Co. $3 
WHEN we pick up the daily newspaper and scan its 
contents, we seldom think of the vast and complicated 
organization that makes it possible to place this digest 
of the world’s activities in our hands with such regu- 
larity. Mr. MacNeil tells about this organization, and 
he can speak with knowledge since he has devoted many 
years to newspaper work and is now assistant managing 
editor of the New York Times. 
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He begins by insisting on the need a democracy has 
for a press that collects, distributes, and discusses the 
news without fear or favor. He goes on to show how this 
is done from the first sketchy reporting of an event on 
the spot where the news “breaks” up to the loading of 
the paper on the delivery trucks. Of all departments the 
news department is the most important in setting the 
pace, and with its requirements of truth and speed, many 
tense situations rise under the constant menace of the 
dead-line. 

The main purpose of this book is to give a picture of 
the metropolitan newspaper as it is today in America. 
But brief surveys trace the history of the gathering and 
distribution of news and the repeated struggles to main- 
tain the freedom of the press. Mr. MacNeil is right in 
claiming that our papers play an important part in 
keeping democracy alive and working, though he ac- 
knowledges the press has often failed in its high task 
and fallen short of its ideals of excluding fear and favor. 

WiLuiAaM A. Down 


GEESE IN THE Forum. By Lawrence Edward Watkin. 

Alfred A. Knopf. $2.50 
THE title is an adaptation of a citation. The citation is 
from a letter of Elizabeth Barrett to Robert Browning: 
“The geese are in the capitol and the Romans in the 
farmyard.” The geese-inhabited forum of the novel is 
Beauregard, a university of the South. However, Beau- 
regard is but a type, and the author’s severe and by no 
means subtly concealed indictment is made against a 
system. The book is clever, observant, sophisticated, sar- 
castic; and, almost without fail, the barbed shafts of the 
author draw blood. There is a love story which goes 
wrong and ends in divorce. There is a conflict between 
the ideas and ideals of North and South. There is an 
ever-present conflict between the professors, as a group, 
on the one side and the president with his board of 
trustees on the other. Though both groups are badly 
battered, in the last round the decision is awarded to the 
professors on points. 

Somehow, I have the feeling that the author is one of 
those who would froth at the mouth if one were to men- 
tion the word censorship; and that is truly a sorrow. 
For a censor could have saved this book. He would have 
simply deleted the first chapter which is very short, 
very indecent and contributes just nothing to the story; 
and then he would have red-pencilled the all too frequent 
vulgarities which are interspersed throughout. In its un- 
expurgated form, the book does not conform to the 
standards of decency and cannot be recommended. 

ARTHUR J. SHEEHAN 


THE SUBLIME SHEPHERDESS. By Frances Parkinson 

Keyes. Julian Messner. $2 
HERE in this life of Saint Bernadette of Lourdes is 
shown the unquenchable soul of France, of that France 
which has given so many Saints to the Church. And 
Mrs. Keyes has followed one of the humblest of France’s 
Saints through her life in the most perfect manner pos- 
sible. For, just as Bernadette Soubirous was one of the 
most simple souls who ever lived, so her life story is 
told with a simplicity which, at times, reaches to the 
heights of great literature—not because it attempts to 
be literary, but because it is content to remain simple. 
So, on that account, Bernadette is revealed in startlingly 
clear fashion. The story grips you; so sincere is it, so 
straightforward. 

It was in the peace of the quiet French countryside 
that Bernadette began the way of the spiritual life that 
was to bring her to the radiance of the altars of the 
Catholic Church. Her life was, in one way, very unevent- 
ful. The family was poor, and the father not a very 
practical sort of man. All things considered, there 
seemed no reason why this unlettered shepherd maid 
should, of all mankind, have been singled out for the 
glorious appearances with which she was favored. Yet, 
as Mrs. Keyes unfolds the story, there was every reason 
in Heaven and on earth why the simple Bernadette 
should have been chosen for that high destiny. 














The story gains great vividness from the fact that 
Mrs. Keyes spoke with people who knew Bernadette in 
life. Its beautiful style makes it one of the outstanding 
examples of hagiography. And there is a touch of trag- 
edy in it too; for it was written while the shadow of war 
was already falling upon unhappy France. 

The Sublime Shepherdess is a Spiritual Book Asso- 
ciates’ choice. W. H. Dopp 


CHARACTER EDUCATION IN ADOLESCENCE. By Rudolf 

Allers, M.D., Ph.D. Joseph F. Wagner, Inc., New 

York. $1 
READERS of Allers’ Psychology of Character will be 
pleased to learn that he has now published this practical 
guide in character education. The excellent chapter on 
the general psychology of adolescence stresses as the 
“central and real phenomenon of adolescence the forma- 
tion and consolidation of the definite self.” The “subjec- 
tive mirroring of this process is uncertainty.” Allers is 
right when he maintains that any psychologist who has 
cloudy views on the nature of person will never fully 
understand adolescence. This aspect of consolidation, 
however, is only one phase of what current psychology 
terms “integration.” 

There are objective standards of morality and religion, 

as well as social values. In the last chapters, Allers in- 
sists on a solid teaching of these values of the moral 
and religious order. Today, we have the further prob- 
lem of disenchanting the young of so many false stand- 
ards. 
Throughout the book the author displays a keen under- 
standing of any sympathy for youth and he endeavors 
to transfer these same attitudes to parents, teachers and 
counsellors. The chapters on “ways of understanding 
and approach” and “ways of influencing the adolescent” 
contain some important caveats to parents and teachers 
and some valuable positive suggestions as well. There is 
sound Catholic wisdom in the treatment of daydreaming 
and sexuality. 

The publishers deserve commendation for producing 
this book so cheaply and we hope that that considera- 
tion alone will insure a wide sale for this useful book. 

HucuH J. BIHLeR 


ee MINIver. By Jan Struther. Harcourt Brace and 
Co. 
THIS is a pretty portrayal of the everyday domesticities 
of an English family circle. The author’s style is often 
original, picturesque and vivid. Yet, although the story 
is unfolded in an atmosphere of gentle humaneness that 
stirs our affection, most readers will perhaps find it 
a bit prosaic. It is, however, mildly entertaining and 
Mrs. Miniver is a not unlikable personage. 

BERNARD DUFFY 


To THE INpigs. By C. S. Forester. Little, Brown and 

Co. $2.50 
DON NARCISO RICH was not tall nor was he dark 
and handsome. In fact he was fat and forty-ish. Yet he 
is the protagonist of this tale of historical adventure. 
As the story opens, he is on the deck of the good ship 
“Holy Name”—the ship of Admiral Christopher Colum- 
bus who for the third time is braving the Atlantic in 
search of a “Western Passage for Europe and of treasure 
for his king.” At the close, Don Narciso is aboard ship 
once more on his return voyage to Spain, having sailed 
around Trinidad, then on to San Domingo. There he 
was kidnaped by members of his own crew, carried 
aboard a stolen vessel, sailed around Espanola, was 
shipwrecked off the coast of Cuba and, a lone survivor, 
made his way overland back to San Domingo. 

To one who has read other books of the same author, 
this will be a disappointment. As history, it is spoiled 
by the all too common bias of an Anglo Saxon against 
all things Spanish; and as adventure, in spite of kidnap- 
ing, hurricane and shipwreck, it lacks that thrilling 
interest which is expected in a first-class adventure 
story. The book rates only a passing mark, without 
honors. ARTHUR J. SHEEHAN 
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THE CONSTITUTION OF 
THE CHURCH 


By 
REV. JOSEPH JACOBS, A.B. 
Author of 
“The Sacramentary Teachings of the Church” 
244 Pages Cloth $2.00 


ENTURIES ago Seneca wrote, “You may travel over this 

whole world and peoples and tribes will be found that 

have no laws, no government, but none will be found that 
have no place of worship nor its gods.” Now this statement 
might be truthfully written of every generation of mankind. 
This fact shows that man is by nature a religious being. With- 
out religion he can find no happiness or peace. There always 
were people who sought happiness in temporal possessions. But 
they were never satisfied with what they possessed. There was 
always something they desired that they did not have and could 
not acquire. True and complete happiness then can be obtained 
only in religion. 


The Reverend Joseph Jacobs gives at length the 
laws of the Church and methods of government. 
The book is of deep interest to every Catholic and 
Protestant alike. 


ASK AT THE BOOK STORE 
MEADOR PUBLISHING COMPANY 
324 NEWBURY STREET 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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“ANOTHER BLARE OF BIGOTRY” 
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“One of the finest spiritual biographies 
in this or recent years.” 
THE CATHOLIC TRANSCRIPT. 


So Falls the 
Etim Tree 


By JOHN LOUIS BONN, S.J. 


Here is a vivid portrayal of the life of Mother Valencia, 
foundress of the St. Francis Hospital, Hartford, Conn. The 
story of her unceasing ministry to the sick and needy is 
filled with pathos, humor and human interest and is a 
welcome contrast to the sorrow and suffering of our 
war-torn world, “Distinguished by its grace of style and 
delicate insight.” Catholic Book Club Newsletter. $2.50 
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THEATRE 


BIG MOMENTS IN OUR PLAYS. Let me clear the 
ground by stating that the “big moments” in last sea- 
son’s plays were not in all instances those of the stars. 
Neither are the “big moments” of today like those of 
the great players of past decades, who worked up to 
them, and then let themselves go with an abandon that 
“brought down the house.” Today our acting is simple, 
more natural, and therefore better. It must not be “act- 
ing.” It must be life. There need not even be speech in 
it, or movement. 

We have had several such scenes this year. The first 
of the three best is the one the star gives us in Ladies 
in Retirement. It comes in the final moments of the last 
act. The crime of the murderess (Flora Robson) has 
been discovered. The law is about to seize her. In her 
last seconds of freedom, she turns at the door and looks 
back at her two half-witted sisters. It was to give them 
a permanent home that she committed the crime. With 
her in prison, and with her execution there, they will 
become public charges. All this is in Flora Robson’s ex- 
pression and manner as she stands silently looking at 
them; and the perfect acting of Estelle Winwood and 
the other sister, absorbed and happy at a table, examin- 
ing some shells they have found, helps to hold the scene 
at an almost unendurable tension. 

The second unforgetable example of the same intense 
effect was the one Pauline Lord gave us in Suspect, 
when she sat in the witness chair, under the question- 
ing of a lawyer who was on the verge of uncovering 
the murder she had committed twenty years before. 
Her wits were pitted against his. Why the director 
seated her with her back to the audience, I shall never 
know. I suppose he thought that if she could carry the 
scene in that position it would be a big novelty. She 
could, and she did and it was! 

Mollie Picon, who came to us in English for the first 
time this year, got her effect in her big scene in Morn- 
ing Star as quietly. She was a Jewish mother who had 
just discovered the body of her daughter, burned to 
death in the Triangle fire. She returned to her home, 
walked into her tenement living room, uttered no word, 
made no scene. But the audience knew that a broken- 
hearted woman was before them, a woman who was 
racked by grief and misery. 

In Margin for Error, Otto Preminger’s murder at the 
end of the first half of the play threatens to end it. 
But Finkelstein, a policeman, played by Sam Levene, 
happened along to look into the murder—and his big 
scene, the discovery of the murderer, was as vital and 
well-acted as Preminger’s beautiful work. 

In There Shall Be No Night, Lunt’s biggest moments, 
to me, were those in the First Aid Camp, near the battle- 
field. Miss Fontanne’s were in the scene with her son’s 
betrothed, after both her husband and son had been 
killed. With very few words or motions, a broken-hearted 
woman “carried on” to help the girl whom her boy had 
loved. 

I must not end this brief record without speaking of 
Effie Shannon’s exquisite work in Morning’s at Seven, 
and the superb single scene she carried so well in Juno 
and the Paycock. No mention of the season’s best act- 
ing moments can be made without recalling the work 
of Barry Fitzgerald and Sarah Allgood in that play— 
the perfect moments of Fitzgerald with his chum, those 
black moments in which Juno leaves her dismantled 
home with no other shelter to go to. All this was in her 
face and carriage in her last walk to the door. 

Comedies? Well, let us cite Gladys George in the 
guest scene of Lady in Waiting, and Elliott Nugent in 
The Male Animal—in one of the oldest scenes on any 
stage—that of a gentleman who is trying to drown his 
sorrows in drink! ELIZABETH JORDAN 

















FILMS 


THE MAN I MARRIED. The cinema crusade against 
Hitler reaches a peak of personal invective in this clev- 
erly phrased film which skirts the grimness of its type, 
sprinkling the familiar exposé of Nazism with an acid 
humor ranging from clumsy name-calling to deft limer- 
ick. Irving Pichel makes his main point more cannily, 
too, bringing a fairly tolerant viewpoint into an increas- 
ingly bitter clash with Nazi principle and practice. A 
German who has lived happily for eight years in the 
United States with his American wife returns home to 
straighten out his father’s affairs. But the Nazi virus, 
assisted by a Nordic siren, gets into his veins and he 
determines to divorce his wife and keep their son in 
Germany. A last minute revelation by his anti-Nazi 
father that his mother was a Jewess brings his schemes 
crashing about his head. Wry flippancies contrast with 
the bedrock seriousness of the theme, but it is difficult 
to laugh off Hitler’s blight on Europe. Francis Lederer 
is excellent in suggesting the contagious nature of na- 
tionalism but Joan Bennett is rather a shallow repre- 
sentative of Americanism. Otto Kruger, Lloyd Nolan 
and Maria Ouspenskaya are splendid support. This adult 
film is a forthright example of interventionist propa- 
ganda. (Twentieth Century-Fox) 


THE BOYS FROM SYRACUSE. George Abbott’s comedy 
of ancient high life has more affinities with the ribald 
Roman comedy of Plautus than with Shakespeare’s 
Comedy of Errors, although it is more immediately dis- 
torted from the latter. The plot brings a merchant from 
Syracuse to the city of Ephesus in search of a son de- 
spite a decree of death for all Syracusans. The low com- 
edy complications result when a twin of the lost son 
follows his father, accompanied by a slave who also has 
a twin in the city. It is the marital confusion that devel- 
ops which leads the film into risque passages, although 
there is a large measure of acceptable hilarity before 
the Syracusans are spared. A song fest of Rodgers and 
Hart tunes softens the hard hearts of Ephesus. Alan 
Jones, Martha Raye, Alan Mowbray, Rosemary Lane, 
Eric Blore and Joe Penner do well with words and music. 
The suggestive domestic scenes are not played up to the 
full, but are objectionable enough to mar an otherwise 
expert production. (Universal) 


GOLD RUSH MAISIE. A major conversion is marked 
by this latest Maisie adventure as our usually brash and 
sometimes suspect heroine becomes an agency of sweet- 
ness and light in helping a family of migratory workers 
establish itself on an Arizona homestead. Maisie gets an 
accidental taste of the grapes of wrath and her sym- 
pethies are enlisted so far that she foregoes a singing 
engagement to join the struggling community in a re- 
vived boom town and win essential water concessions 
from a youthful hermit. Edwin Marin has given depth 
both to the central character and to her problem in this 
episode and the result is that Ann Sothern adds cubits 
to her cinematic stature. There is a social note for adults 
who insist on thoughtful laughter. (MGM) 


THEY DRIVE BY NIGHT. An ordinarily tense and fast- 
paced melodrama, whose plot structure is moral enough 
if not startlingly modern, is spoiled by an obvious at- 
tempt to reproduce the worst in smoking-car repartee, 
and the dialog achieves the paradox of being bluntly 
suggestive. Set to other words, the story of a rising 
truck driver’s innocent involvement in a murder trial 
would have been exciting enough. Ida Lupino easily dom- 
inates a cast listing George Raft, Ann Sheridan and 
Humphrey Bogart, but its loose tongue robs the film of 
even lukewarm adult approval. (Warner) 
THomas J. FIrzMorriIs 














BARRY COLLEGE 


MIAMI, FLORIDA 
Conducted by Sisters of St. Dominic 


A Standard Catholic College for Women 


® Degrees in Arts, Science, Philosophy, 
Home Economics and Commercial Edu- 
cation. Special Opportunities in Music, 
Art and Dramatics. Intensive short 
courses carrying college credit for sea- 
sonal students. 


Beautiful Buildings 


In America’s Most Outstanding Beauty Spot 
Perpetual Sunshine — Superb Opportunity for Outdoor 


Extensive Campus 


Life 
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NAZARETH 
COLLEGE .... Rochester, N. Y. 


Directed by Sisters of Saint Joseph 


ARTS, SCIENCE, SECRETARIAL, MUSIC, TEACHER 
TRAINING, SOCIAL WORK, ART, NURSING COURSE. 














Chartered under the 
Board of Regents. Prim- 
ary, Intermediate and 
Grammer Grades. Reli- 
gion, speech, dramatics, 
music and physical de- 
velopment are stressed. 


Nazareth Hall Academy 
@ FOR BOYS ESTABLISHED 1884 
Private boarding & day school 
Conducted by the Sisters of St. Joseph 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Catalogue upon request 








COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


ARYWOOD 


® SCRANTON, PENNSYLVANIA 

Courses leading to the degrees of M.A., M.S., B.A., B.S., Mus.B., 
-S., in Home Economics and in Education 

College Teacher's Certificate, Standard Certificate — Secondary and 

Elementary Schools, Certification of Teacher Training Courses to teach 

and supervise Art, Music, Commercial Science and Library Science. 


Marywood Seminary for Girls 

















URSULINE COLLEGE “*y,, 845455. 
LOUISIANA 
AFFILIATED TO THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA 
The College where Faith, Devotion and Catholic Action Dominate High Scholar- 
ship. Joined with Fine Social Life. Courses Leading to Degrees in Arts, Sciences 
and Philosophy. Teachers Certificates. Commercial and Secretarial Training. 








For further information, address Office of the Dean, 2635 State St., New Orleans, La. 
JUNIOR 


IMMACULAT COLLEGE "4 Sofeet 


Conducted by Sisters of Providence of Saint Mary-of-the-Woods. Accredited 3-year 
courses. Home Economics, Masic, Secretarial, Accredited high school. Also 
Dunblane Hall, grades 1-8. All sports — riding. 

Address Sister Secreta 880, Washingt D.C. 
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Here is a volume which puts the 
religious vocation before the public 


Convent 
Life By MARTIN J. SCOTT, S.J. 


313 pages, cloth binding - $1.50 
Special Edition, paper binding, 25¢ 
(In quantities, 20c or $18 per 100) 
e 
P. J. KENEDY & SONS 

12 Barclay Street, New York, N. Y. 
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INCORPORATED IN 1887 
TRINITY COLLEGE WASHINGTON, D. C. 
An Institution for the Higher Education of Women 


Conducted by The Sisters of Notre Dame of Namur 
For Particulars Address The Secretary of the College 








College of St. Elizabeth 


A Catholic College for Women, on the approved list of the Association of 
American Universities. Campus of 400 acres. Modern residence halls. Regular 
arts courses, pre-medical, secretarial, teacher-training, music, home economics, 
science. Degree—B.A. and B.S. in Home Economics. 

For catalogue, address the Dean, Convent Station, New Jersey 


COLLEGE OF SAINT TERESA 


Winona, Minnesota 
For the Higher Education of Catholic Women 
Holds membership in the North Central Association of Colleges, 
Accredited by the Association of American Universities, Registered for 
Teacher’s License by New York Board of Regents. Degrees of Bachelor 
of Arts, Bachelor of Science, Bachelor of Science in Nursing. 
Picturesquely located on the upper Mississippi. One hundred 
acre campus. Served by the “Zephyr,” “Hiawatha,” “The 400.” 
ONLY FIVE HOURS RIDE FROM CHICAGO 






































COLLEGE OF NOTRE DAME OF MARYLAND 
North Charles Street, Baltimore, Maryland 

An Accredited Catholic Institution for the Higher Education of Women 

Conducted by the School Sisters of Notre Dame. Exceptional Advantages. 


FOR INFORMATION ADDRESS THE REGISTRAR 


COLLEGE MISERICORDIA, DALLAS, PENNSYLVANIA 


10 miles from Wilkes-Barre Catholic *Accredited 
RESIDENTIAL AND DAY 


Degrees in Liberal Arts, Science, Music, from London, England 
Pre-Law; Pre-Medical. 


100-acre country campus, metropolitan advantages. 
SELF-EDUCATION STRESSED 
*DISTINCTIVE* ADDRESS REGISTRAR 

















COLLEGE FOR 
WOMEN 


ALBERTUS MAGNUS 


Conducted by Dominican Sisters 
Proximity to Yale University 
offers exceptional educational advan 


NEW HAVEN CONNECTICUT 








A Catholic Coll that 
MARYGROVE bicpares young women 
for Catholic Life and Catholic Leadership in the worid 


as it is today. 
ADDRESS REGISTRAR, MARYGROVE COLLEGE, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 








REGIS COLLEGE, WESTON, MASS. 


A Catholic Institution for the Higher Education of Women 
Incorporated under the laws of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts with full 
power to confer degrees. Standard courses leading to the degrees. Bachelor 
of Arts and Bachelor of Science (curricula in Household Economics and in 
Secretarial Science). For Catalogue, address: THE REGISTRAR. 








ROSEMONT COLLEGE, ROSEMONT, PENNA. 


@ Catholic College for the Higher Education of Women. Conducted by Re- 
ligious of the Holy Child Jesus. Incorporated under the laws of the 
Rtate of Pennsylvania with power to confer Degrees in Arts and Sciences. Resi- 
dent and non-resident students. 11 miles from Philadelphia. Main Line, P.RR. 
Fully ted—Junior Year Telephone: Bryn Mawr 14 
ADDRESS: THE REGISTRAR 








Mt. St. Mary-on-the-Hudson, Newburgh, N.Y. 
yo OF FERS YOUR DAUGHTER 


3. Modern fireproof build- 
ings. 


1. Training for character and health 
in an atmosphere, healthful, dis- 
tinctive, Catholic. 

2. Intellectual standard accredited 
by the University of the State of 

ew York and Association of the 5. Athletic field 
Middle States and Maryland. gymnasium. 


Illustrated booklet upon request. Sisters of St. Dominic 


4. Sixty-eight acre campus 
overlooking the Hudson. 


and new 
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EVENTS 


MR. DOOLEY: I see be th’ pa-apers that wan Sinitor 
Says pacetime conscription ain’t nis’sry. We cud get a 
big army of volunteers, he says, be payin’ thim a livin’ 
wage, he says. 
Artemus Ward: Y have peas time konskripshun then? 
Mr. Dooley: The whole sthratejy of definse has changed, 
me la-ad. In the old days, ye definded ye’ersilf whin at- 
tackted. Now ye chase the attacker befure he attacks, 
and defind ye’ersilf if ye can catch him. In th’ old days, 
I never wud defind mesilf against Clancy or some other 
lug until he began swingin’ a shillelah over me head. 
*Twas on’ly thin that I wud dump his brains out on 
th’ flure. Now, followin’ th’ change in th’ idee iv de- 
finse, I find mesilf sayin: “Maybe Murphy’ll attack me. 
I think T’'ll go over, break into his house, and defind 
mesilf.” Our gr-reat leaders ar-re talkin’ that way these 
days: “Let’s go over to Yurrop and defind oursilves 
there,” says some. “All aboard for Chiny. We’re thinkin’ 
iv takin’ the sojers over to defind thimsilves,” says 
others. “The best place f’r definse is Pattygony,” says 
some. F’r defininding oursilves in ivry part iv th’ wurruld 
we need a pacetime conscript ar-rmy. Volunteers don’t 
like defindin’ thimsilves so far fr’m home. 
Ward: But that wood be war. 
Mr. Dooley: Not anny more. It’s exterior definse. Ye 
see, peepul don’t like war. If it’s called definse, it’s easier 
to get thim into it. 
Ward: I rede they want to konskript all youth between 
18 and 64. 
Mr. Dooley: They did that. It was to run up to 65, but 
inflooential peepul of 65 must have objected. 
Mr. Dooley: There ar-re. With a volunteer ar-rmy the 
polyticians can’t get the conthrol iv ivry family in 
the counthry that they can with a conscript ar-rmy. 
Under conscription, ivry youth under 65 will be rigi- 
minted. Ivry father, mother, sister, brother, ivry uncle 
and aunt, will have some wan near and dear conthrolled 
be the ar-rmy which manes conthrolled be the polyti- 
cians. These la-ads will have string on ivrybody except 
orphans and bachelors over 65 without rilitives. 
——- R there mor advantajes in peas time konskrip- 
shun? 
Mr. Dooley: It’ll be aisier to make the counthry war- 
minded, with pacetime conscripts campin’ all over th’ 
Ward: R there reesons agenst a volunteer army? 
land. An’ don’t forget that war looks about as unin- 
vitin’ to the War Department of anny counthry as a 
lot of new patients with plenty of cash look to a poor, 
young docthor. 
Ward: D’ye opine they’ll slip conskripshun acrost like 
they did prohibishun? 
Mr. Dooley: If they can scare the peepul enough, they 
will. They’re shootin’ out th’ alarms now, and that’s 
th’ right methud of puttin’ it acrost. Whin a man wants 
to sell something, he don’t jus’ say: “Here’s fine tooth 
paste. Buy it.” He says: “A highly dayviloped survey 
shows that 98 out of ivry 98 peepul have pie-o-rhea. This 
here paste alone knocks pie-o-rhea flat.” Or he says, 
say he: “Th’ chances ar-re 5000 to 1 ye have athlete’s 
feet.” He scares thim, an’ thin sells. 
Ward: The hole nashun was oncst scairt of their toncils. 
Mr. Dooley: I raymimber whin people who cudden’t play 
the pianny or charm anny wan with their convarsa- 
tion wint to parties and injured thimsilves. Thin came 
along all those advertisements sayin: “Ain’t ye ashamed 
when th’ hostess asks ye to perform on pianny an’ ye 
can’t? Learn how to play in six aisy lessons.” Or: 
“Ain’t ye humilyiated whin ivrybody but ye can con- 
varse so charming and inflooence peepul. Sind f’r book- 
let.” Now these same peepul are scared to go to parties 
anny more. So, I say the way to get th’ pace-time con- 
scription over is to keep scarin’ th’ peepul. 

THE PARADER 











